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HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 


With a deep sense of loss, we record the death, in the latter 
part of August, of one of the original Life Associates of the A. 
S. P. R., Miss Hannah Parker Kimball. In 1920 Miss Kimball 
became a Life Member, doubling her original contribution to the 
Endowment Fund. She instituted, in 1920, the first lending 
library of psychic research that has been conducted under our 
auspices. It was located in the donor’s home city, Boston, and 
for a year has met a real need. Moreover, the library has been 
thrown open generously, as a center of interest, and lectures by 
the Rev. Dr. Whitehead, the eminent Swedenborgian scholar, 
and by our own Dr. Titus Bull, eminent in psychic therapy, and 
by Miss Tubhy, the Society’s Secretary, have been given at the 
library in the season of 1920-21. Boston has long desired and 
needed such a center and Miss Kimball’s generous and hospit- 
able spirit has made this possible. 


It is much to be hoped that Boston members will come for- 
ward and make possible the continuance of the work by sub- 
scr_ption. A good foundation should not be thrown away. 

Let the torch be picked up from the hands that dropped it, 
before the flame dies down, that her inspiration may be con- 
tinued. Such support as Miss Kimball gave is rare and precious 
to those who are in the thick of the work for you and for the 
world that so needs our angle of vision. 








GERTRUDE O. TUBBY. 
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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 
This and Future Numbers of the Journal. 


The Editor writes this on the eve of embarking for Copen- 
hagen, where he is to deliver an address at and share in the dis- 
cussions of an International Congress on Psychical Research, as 
representative of the American Society. By the time this meets 
the eyes of the reader the Congress will have been about six weeks 
past, as its date is August 26 to September 2. Some account of 
the proceedings will appear in the December issue. 

This number is largely devoted to book-reviews, and contains 
the last to be printed from the pen of Dr. Hyslop. Doubtless 
readers would desire to have the benefit of all those which he 
wrote, and by printing the remainder in a body we are enabled to 
make up arrears and inaugurate the policy of having all reviews 
printed within a year at most after the publication of the books 
referred to. Hitherto the Journal has manifested an Olympian 
indifference to this consideration, but surely the benefit of the 
reviews will be heightened if they are timely. 

In the department headed “ Incidents” it will be our future 
policy, with rare exceptions made for particular and sufficient 
reasons, to present experiences classified in groups according 
to their nature, now a series of what purport to be “ Premonitory 
Dreams,” at another time a series of ‘“‘ Crystal Gazing ”’ records, 
and so on. As few have, or at least take, time to compare the 
scattered incidents of a particular type by aid of the indexes, this 
mode of presentation will automatically force readers to take some 
note of what may be called the spectrum lines running through 
them—to observe whatever cumulative significance of one sort 
or another they may have. 

Beginning in December or January, the Journal will present 
successively several series of experiments and experiences, of 
recent date and scientific interest. One or two of these will be 
sketched for the benefit of Journal readers, the fuller record to 


appear in the Proceedings; others will be given in the Journal 
only. 
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Within the next twelve-month it is expected that a number of 
short dissertations will appear, written by eminent persons qual- 
ified to deal with their respective subjects. For example, Dr. 
John Whitehead of Boston, probably more learned in relation to 
the life and works of Swedenborg than any other man, will bring 
together the evidential experiences of the great Swedish engineer 
with all the extant verification of them. Professor Ernesto 
Bozzano is another who will contribute. 

Probably there will be an alteration of policy in regard to 
the Proceedings. The present editor is glad that many records 
have been placed before the world absolutely unabridged. By this 
time, however, the minute observance of scientific method in ex- 
perimentation employed by the Society, and the equally minute 
study of the records in their totality, should be sufficiently demon- 
strated. Undoubtedly the great length of some of the reports 
has appalled many interested but busy students and prevented 
their receiving the attention that they deserved. Hereafter, ex- 
cept in rare cases, where the full record is of great volume it 
would seem best to employ considerable abridgment in printing, 
carefully summarizing or characterizing the omitted portions, 
that the reader may know precisely their relation to and bearing 
upon, if any, to the remainder, their nature and evidentiality or 
lack of it. The full record, in typewritten form and indexed, 
will be perpetually preserved in the archives, available to qualified 
scholars. As such records accumulate, the indexes, constructed 
on uniform principles, will make it possible, from time to time, 
to compile from them essays discussing selected factors of the 
problems of psychical research. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON IN REPORTING. 
By WALTER F. PRINCE. 


Some time ago a considerable mass of material was furnished 
this Society embodying various claims of the supernormal. On 
examination, these claims were found to be slightly supported by 
corroboration and other means of vindication which, if they were 
valid, seemed available. It was therefore at first thought that no 
use of the material could be made, since no conclusions could be 
drawn from it, in either direction. On further consideration, 
however, it appeared that it could be used for the instruction of 
readers who in the future might have occasion to report experi- 
ences or observations of their own, and who have had no experi- 
ence in such reporting. 

We should be very sorry if this article frightened any 
reader into silence. It is not expected that more than a few cor- 
respondents will be aware at the start of all the features which 
are desirable in order to make a report ample and competent. If 
there is the will to cooperate, these can be supplied, guided by 
queries from the office of the Society, in later letters. And there 
are many cases where external substantiation, at least to the extent 
which would be desirable, is not within reach, and yet the inci- 
dents are worthy of record and preservation. But in the present 
instance, as some others, the narrator ought to have been able to 
furnish tests of certain of his claims, and testimonies corrobora- 
ting others, providing that they were genuine. He was repeatedly 
instructed and importuned for them, but the tests furnished were 
persistently inconclusive, and the corroborations were pitifully 
scanty. The contrast between the evident satisfaction of the 
gentleman as to the manner in which he had made out his case 
and the actual state of the case as he left it is striking. And this 
seemed quite unnecessary, according to his own presentation. 

In all, Mr. W. M. “ Babcock” wrote 21 letters, of which 17 
came in 1908, and the rest in 1909, 1912 and 1913. There are 
also 7 other letters, 3 sent for the purpose of corroboration, and 
4 by persons whose names he had given as personal references. 
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We propose to give a brief summary of the letters, and to call 
attention as we proceed to the defects in the manner and matter 
of presenting evidence. The comments and criticisms will be dis- 
tinguished from the summary by being placed within square 
brackets. The successive letters will be understood to be from 
Mr. Babcock, unless it is otherwise stated. 


SUMMARY AND COMMENTS. 


Letter of April 11, 1908, and letter of April 16, in response to 
questions by Dr. Hyslop. Interested in occult matters since 1901. 
One night at about eight, sitting in his office with locked door, 
he saw an unrecognized apparition of aman. Went home and in 
the night the doorbell rang; he did not go down, and soon heard 
three raps, seemingly on the bedpost. In the morning he learned 
that his mother, also, had heard the bell. That night a telegram 
came from a certain lawyer, informing him of the death of a 
named cousin. He told the whole story that night to his mother. 

In answer to queries: This occurred in February, 1902. He 
gives addresses to which to write to ascertain the date of the 
cousin’s death. His mother is living and can verify the ringing 
of the doorbell and other facts. 

[He should have preserved the telegram. This having been 
neglected, further confirmation of its contents than memory after 
six years, should have been sought. He was not to blame that the 
persons whose names he gave did not respond to inquiries, but it 
ought to have been easy for him to get from a relative the date 
and hour of his cousin’s death. The ringing of the doorbell may 
have been a commonplace matter, but it was of importance to 
prove that he told the story at the time of the alleged occurrence. 
His mother is a witness, he says, but does not present her 
testimony. | 

One night, some weeks later, he was wakened by a grasp upon 
his arm and a clear voice saying twice, “ Look on the wall’. 
Partly raising his head, he saw on the wall a bright yellow light 
about the size of a dinner-plate. The voice said, ‘‘ Keep looking 
on the wall”, and another and smaller light appeared. The voice 
said, ‘ Get up and look out of the window and see there is no re- 
flection from anything outside which could shine in, so when you 
shall speak of this you shall know it was no reflection.” He did 
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so and was satisfied that such was the case. The unusually peda- 
gogic voice repeated, “ Look on the wall”, and after pinching 
himself he did so, and saw the lights fade out. 

Many times since he has seen “ wonderful colors of lights”, 
on one occasion being in the form of a ring which encircled a 
man’s head, and spun around it. [It would be of advantage to 
have from others the incident of the lights on the wall, as he told 
it to them near the time or since, and he was expressly asked if 
there were any persons who could testify what he told them. His 
only reply is “I have spoken of my experience several times.”’ 
He neither himself secured their testimonies, nor furnished their 
addresses. He does not shield himself by alleging that he has 
forgotten to whom he related the incident. Not even his mother 
is heard from. | 

He often sees a spirit form appear in a group of living 
persons; he also sees letters forming a name, or a face familiar 
or unknown, or a scene strange to him. He has often been able 
afterward to verify the unknown face or scene. [If he “ lots of 
times ”’ identified, afterward, the face or scene which was at the 
time it appeared utterly unknown to him, it seems hardly possible 
that this did not involve inquiries and communications of the 
facts to others. But there is not a shred of testimony offered 
from a soul but himself, not even from his mother. Further than 
this, if he really identified faces, whether of the living or the 
dead, first seen in vision, and scenes hitherto unvisited, these were 
very remarkable occurrences. Surely it was worth while to select 
some of the most striking cases, which must have been impressed 
indelibly upon his memory, and give the details. It is conceivable 
that some test could then have been applied. But none can test 
the general statement that one has seen, one time and another, a 
good many people raised from the dead, or that he has “ lots of 
times” seen people and places before he actually encountered 
them. ] 

A Baptist clerical friend, whose name he gives, promised 
to come to Mr. Babcock after death, if possible. Not long after- 
ward he died, and about two months after the funeral Babcock 
was awakened one night by hearing his name called, and saw the 
clergyman, as it were enveloped with clouds, Bible in hand. The 
apparition then said in clear tones, ‘ Well, friend Babcock, I am 
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here. Request Henry, the next time he calls on you, to tell 
Clarissa ’’—here some words were not caught, but the voice 
continued, ‘‘ I have found Mary here, and several others whom I 
did not know.”” The next morning Henry, who was an intimate 
friend of the narrator, called, and was given the message. It 
turned out that Clarissa was a sister of the dead man, who lived 
in his home, and Mary was a deceased sister. [But what guar- 
antee have we that Henry, the “intimate friend,’ had never 
mentioned to Mr. Babcock the name of the living aunt who 
resided in his father’s house, or even that of the dead aunt? We 
ought to have Henry’s version at first-hand. And even if Henry 
had not mentioned these relatives how are we to know that the 
dead clergyman had never done so? Can Mr. Babcock himself be 
sure that the names had not been mentioned in his hearing, and 
lived on in his subliminal memory? There are cases where such 
a chance is remote, but we can hardly conclude so in this. But 
at any rate, since Henry was “an intimate friend” it ought to 
have been easy to get his statement. But this obvious thing was 
not done. | 

He occasionally gives “ clairvoyant sittings ” and, in his own 
language, ““I am always told I am correct and satisfactory.” 
[No trained investigator of this Society has ever been so fortu- 
nate as to behold a psychic of any description whose results were 
“always correct and satisfactory.” But, since Mr. Babcock’s 
percentage has been 100 per cent, it ought to be easy to state a 
number of specific and striking instances, and to induce some of 
the persons who have spoken so decidedly to set down their 
favorable verdicts in writing. Did he never make any memo- 
randa of what people said, immediately after the sittings, and 
cannot we see even that? But nothing of the sort appears. | 

_ Thrice he has seen his dead aunt Cornelia. [If he did not 

contemporaneously record these appearances as he ought to have 
done (and this applied to most of the other claims), surely he 
related them to somebody—to his mother who lives with him, 
at any rate. But not a word from anyone to show that at the time 
he told the same story that he tells now. ] 

Letter of April 20, 1908. While listening to a Salvation 
Army colonel, he saw on the wall back of him the vivid face and 
form of a young woman watching him, and felt that it was the 


’ 
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speaker’s sister. ‘The face has never left his memory. [Here 
was a good chance for a test, as the speaker was a stranger. 
But Mr. Babcock left the hall without inquiring so much as 
whether he ever had a sister. We have left of this incident only 
the fact that one may seem to see a person who is not objectively, 
or at least materially, present. And this nobody disputes. ] 

Dr. Hyslop was successful in obtaining a corroboration for 
the next claim, and as it is fuller than the statement of Mr. 
Babcock, and is about the best-attested incident in the group, it 
is here entered. The date was May 1. 


As regards my conversation with Mr. Babcock in F. T. Cone’s 
drug store about six months ago. He gave me what he called a read- 
ing. He asked me if I had a brother dead by-the name of John. I 
said I had. He then described the sickness he died with and said he 
tells me you had a position offered to you but could not accept it on 
account of a contract in force, but there would be another one offered 
and to accept it by all means. 

Five or six years ago I had a position offered me but could not 
accept it but the offer has not matured yet. 

Then he told me there was going to be sickness in my family but 
only for a short time as there was going to be a little Blue Eyed baby 
girl coming to our house and a nurse by the name of Mary Grady. 

We had at this time a nurse by the name of Mary McCarthy en- 
gaged. About two months later the Blue Eyed Baby Girl arrived 
and Miss McCarthy was on a case that she could not leave and sent 
a substitute by the name of Anna Grady. Hoping this has answered 
your Inquiry, I remain. ; 

Very sincerely, 
James J. Moran. 


[It is no part of our purpose to underrate any of the claims of 
Mr. Babcock. This incident looks rather impressive. But, aside 
from the sex of the expected infant (where a guess would have 
one chance in two of being correct), and the only partial coin- 
cidence in the name of Grady, it really tells us little with as- 
surance. There is nothing in the accounts either of Mr. Babcock 
or his endorser which forbids us to think that possibly Babcock 
knew Moran before he met him in the drug store, that he had 
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heard something of the personal and family history of the 
latter, that he had lately seen Mrs. Moran and knew by ocular 
testimony that she was soon to become a mother, and that he 
could judge the probabilities as to complexion by reference to the 
parents. Five or six years is a long way back to go for the refer- 
ence to a position offered, and even when arrived Moran does 
not say that it was declined for the reason stated. And the 
prediction of another offer was not fulfilled six months later. 
We do not even know that Miss McCarthy did not hear of the 
prediction and help it out by sending a girl whose name came the 
nearest to Mary Grady of any she could find. And, for all the 
certainty that the letter gives, allowing it to be inerrant so far as 
it goes, Mr. Babcock may have announced a half dozen mythical 
relatives before he struck a right name. I am not urging any of 
these things as facts. It may be that we have here what might 
have been a strong case. Mr. Moran might have been able to con- 
vince us that he had never met Mr. Babcock before, and to have 
shown the improbability that the latter knew anything about him. 
It might have been shown, for all we know, that Babcock never 
met Mrs. Moran, and that the baby had eyes of a different color 
from either of her parents. Miss McCarthy might have been able 
to swear that she never heard of the prediction when she sent 
Anna Grady. Moran and the other witnesses might have been 
able to testify that the name “ John” was given without any 
previous fishing or blundering. But none of these things was 
done, and a good case, if it was a good case, was ruined for the 
reason of faulty reporting. | 

At the time of writing Mr. Cone was in Europe. “ Nearly 
every day since’ his departure, says Mr. Babcock “ I have been 
with him and can see him at different times, though he is sepa- 
rated from me by many miles, on the other side of the Atlantic.” 
[| What an opportunity fora test! All he needs to do is to keep a 
daily record of his clairvoyant visions of which he is so certain, 
and to write to Cone to keep a record of his doings. At least he 
can compare his record, seriatim, with what the latter remembers 
on his return. But nothing of the kind appears to have been 
done.] On his return, Mr. Cone was applied to, and wrote letters 
dated May 18, and May 21. He says that he is convinced that 
Babcock has some supernormal power, though often in error. On 
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a certain day, while he was on the ocean, Mr. Babcock had an im- 
pression that he was in a storm and barely escaping a collision. 
The fact was that there was no storm, and no near collision in his 
case, though a niece of his was at the time on a vessel which really 
collided with another one. And the accident was not caused by, or 
connected with, a storm. [Therefore none of the facts confirmed 
the impression ; there was simply something about a collision, not 
an escape from one, which concerned a relative of Mr. Cone at 
about the same time.] Also Mr. Babcock, after Mr. Cone’s return, 
asked the latter if he knew the name William Gaston, which was 
the name of a man whom he met on the return trip. [But Cone 
does not say that he had not mentioned Gaston to anyone who in 
turn might have mentioned him to Babcock. .We cannot be 
certain from the testimony that this possibility has occurred to 
the witness.] The name Montmartre was given, with the de- 
scription of “a high building with characteristic towers and 
cupolas.”’ Cone, however, was not in the Montmartre district at 
all, but he was impressed by the sight of a building from a hotel 
window of which Babcock’s description was ‘“ almost perfect.” 
The witness feels sure “ that he had never seen or heard of the 
name.” [But what relevance has the latter assertion? ‘The name 
of the building seen was quite different from Montmartre, and 
not mentioned by Mr. Babcock. And how often the mere general 
description of one group of buildings fits another! If we had the 
exact language used by Mr. Babcock, and a careful description of 
the real building seen, we might judge for ourselves of the corre- 
spondence.]|_ Mr. Babcock mentioned Lyons, the fact being that 
Cone did not visit that city, but was ill on the train and thought he 
might have to stop off on that account. The traveller may have 
visited scores of places in France, and thought of scores of 
others, whether in connection with possible stopping-off or other 
matters, which would have been remembered afterward if 
Babcock had mentioned them. Besides, how do we know that 
before his departure it was not known to the druggist’s acquaint- 
ances, of whom Mr. Babcock was one, that he intended to visit 
Paris where the Montmartre district—which he did not enter—is 
situated, and that he might visit Lyons—which he did not?] But 
this was not all—Mr. Babcock “ then wandered off into vague 
statements which meant nothing, nor could I in any way con- 
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strue as meaning anything to me at all.” Still, he believed that 
Mr. Babcock does sometimes get hold of things by occult proc- 
esses. [We have not the slightest wish to discount the powers of 
the gentleman. But considering the confident statement made 
before the return of the traveller—‘‘ I have been with him and 
can see him at different times, though he is separated from me, 
by many miles on the other side of the Atlantic. I can describe 
at times, places anywhere,” etc., we seem to have winnowed a 
rather small heap of grain. If Mr. Babcock had made a series of 
definite statements of what he had seen, in the letter written be- 
fore Cone’s return, so that these could have been made the basis 
of a series of questions addressed to the latter, it is possible that 
a much more impressive exhibit might have resulted, in spite of 
the adjoined “ vague statements which meant nothing.” But the 
right method, so feasible and obvious, was not employed. | 

Mr. Babcock’s next claim is this: “I can always tell, when I 
have any mail in my P. O. Box, without my going near the Post 
Office. And I have never yet been mistaken. I can tell whether 
it is letters or papers.’ [Here is a categorical claim, scored and 
double scored for emphasis, of a hitherto infallible ability to tell, 
in advance of entering the post-office, what mail he has in his box. 
Well then, there should not be the slightest difficulty in establish- 
ing the claim beyond question. All he has to do is to put down 
his impressions, during a period of a month or two, get different 
persons from time to time to witness the predictions, and then to 
accompany him to the post office, see the mail taken out, and set 
down and sign statements of the corresponding facts. We are 
disposed to be very reasonable. If he should prove to have been 
too enthusiastic, so that instead of being correct in 100 per cent 
of his predictions he is correct in but 50 per cent, still that will 
be treated as an impressive performance. | 


Letter of April 25. He is willing to furnish tests of his 
ability to foresee what mail he will have. Performed the feat 
again last night. [But we have only his own word for it. ] 


Letter of April 26. Here is told a very remarkable story of 
impressions, apparitions, messages auditorially received, and the 
like, experienced in the course of two calls in the house of a 
stranger, all corresponding with the facts, and astonishing the 
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lady very much. The narrative concludes: “I will also enclose 
her letter, for I want you to KNOW and feel that I am above 
ANY deception.” Here is the letter. 


Dear Sir: You no doubt will remember on the occasion of the last 
visit paid me you promised to give me a sitting. I agreed to write 
and inform you when I would prefer to have you come. If conven- 
ient would you please call any day next week previous to Friday, 
forenoon preferred. If not possible, kindly inform me and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. DeNNiIs Moran. 


[All that we can gather from Mrs. Moran’s letter is that 
he had called on her twice, that something was said about 
his giving her a sitting, and that she would like to avail herself 
of the offer. And yet it is Mr. Babcock’s idea that after reading it 
Dr. Hyslop must “ KNOW ” that all his surprising story is true 
and accurate! | 


Letter of April 28. Last evening he was impressed that he 
had two letters and a package in the post office, and went down 
and got them. [He had stated that he was willing to furnish 
tests, and this is the first “‘ test” he furnishes.] This morning he 
was impressed that there were three more, and so there were. 
[We have his word for it.] He now sees two more letters, and 
is about to go to get them. It is just 2.15 P. M. [His letter 
is postmarked 4 P. M.] 


Sécond letter of April 28, postmarked 7 P. M. He says he 
writes at 2.40 P. M. and has just found the two letters. [But 
what sort of “test” is this? His first letter could easily have 
been written after he had seen the two letters, since his was not 
postmarked until 4. And yet it would have been easy to procure 
witnesses to the facts, the postmaster and others. | 


Letter of April 20. He reports the sitting with Mrs. Moran, 
with various “ hits” which are credible enough. [But somehow 
it was not practicable, then or thereafter, for Mrs. Moran 
herself to give her testimony, though she wrote a fair hand. | 

“ Well, this is funny, just this minute I heard something say, 
I will have two letters in my Box on the 8 A. M. mail, one in 
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white envelope, one in brown. Now we will see.” And sure 
enough, two envelopes, one white and the other brown, both 
marked as received at the post office 8 A. M., May 1, are sent to 
the Society, and on one of them is written “ May 1, 1908, 9.5 
A. M. Here are the two letters which I found in P. O. Box, 
this morning. White and Brown. W. F. BB.” [But how can a 
letter headed April 29th, seemingly forgetful that there was an 
April 30th, and postmarked 11 P. M., May Ist, prove, even with 
the enclosure of sundry envelopes, that ifs last sentence was not 
written after those envelopes had been seen? There was certainly 
time enough. We do not insinuate that this was the case, but 
if not, how easy it would have been to prove it by getting others 
to witness the facts. ] 


Letter of May 4. He has a hunch that Dr. Hyslop wonders 
why Babcock doesn’t “ give him a little test.” Will do so if 
desired. [As though Dr. Hyslop had not been after little tests, 
with little satisfaction, from the beginning of the correspond- 
ence! | 

It is now 7:50 P. M., and he sees that there are to be two let- 
ters in his box in the morning. [See letter of May 8. ] 

Sends newspaper clipping about an accident, and affirms that 
months before he had said to somebody, “ He will be seriously 
hurt some time while riding. [But he has forgotten whom he said 
this to! So proof still flies from Pandora’s pesky box. If Mr. 
Babcock had confidence in his own prediction, why did he not 
write it down at the time? Why did he not set down the names 
of the persons who heard his prophecy? Why did he not get 
them to sign their names to it ?] 


Letter of May 7. Just now, at 2.25 P. M., he has a vision of 
the postal box, containing two letters just put in. He tells his 
mother, and goes and gets the letters. “‘ Again this proves,” he 
exultantly writes, “ I am yet to be mistaken.” [It may well prove 
something to him, but how do reiterations of uncorroboratéd 
instances prove anything to others, any more than his first un- 
corroborated general statement, of which he had declared his 
intention of submitting tests? He does not even get his mother 
to sign a certificate that he told her about the letters before he 
went to the post office. If her right hand is lame, she could 
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surely, on a pinch, sign with her left.] “1 cannot ever tell when 
I am to have a letter, even if | am expecting one, until just a few 
minutes before I get it.” [And yet in his last preceding com- 
munication, that of May 4th, he professed knowing at 7.50 P. M. 
that there were to be two letters in his box the following morn- 
ing! | 

Letter of May 8. “Yes, I got the two letters that next 
morning, [See letter of May 4], on the second mail, instead of 
the first.” [This acknowledgment sounds bona fide. \ But an 
impression that a certain number of letters are to be received by 
a particular mail is not well fulfilled through their reception by 
another mail, even though it be the next one. And we have only 
his own word for even that fact. ] , 


Letter of May 10. He has a hunch to write to a firm which 
formerly employed him two years, for work, and will report the 
result. [The envelope, postmarked the 11th, was preserved 
with his letter, so that, in case he should report a favorable 
reply from the firm, the postmark on the firm’s letter could be 
compared. | 


Letter of May 15. Today came a letter from the firm written 
to, offering him a position, which he has accepted. [Here was 
his chance to prove that he did not receive the offer of a position 
before he announced the “ hunch.” All he had to do was to send 
the firm’s letter and envelope for inspection. Furthermore, the 
“hunch” appears an easy one. The position which he had 
formerly had with this firm was that of an agent to secure the 
services of other agents to sell goods. Few firms would decline 
the services of a man whom they had had good returns from for 
two years in the matter of getting agents, on what was the likely 
basis, that of a commission! If the facts were more noteworthy, 
the letter sent him by the firm would have showed it. ] 

. “You will excuse me if I ask you if you have a cold. I do 
not know why I ask this.” [He will know, if Dr. Hyslop replies 
that he has a cold. ] 


Letter of May 18. [After learning that Dr. Hyslop had no 
cold.] Almost instantly after writing the question about the 
cold, Mr. Babcock felt a cold in his throat, which left him sud- 
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denly on the 17th. [This cold, which so suddenly came and went, 
looks like a cold of ‘“ mortal mind” rather than of mortal body. 
But it was not Dr. Hyslop’s cold, therefore not acceptable as the 
fulfilment of the hunch more than would be a cold on the part of 
the man’s mother, or daughter, or the first person he met going 
down the street. | 

The correspondent’s mother has had an experience with an 


apparition, which he describes. [But again we have only his word 
for it. ] 


Letter of June 13. His mother cannot write her experiences 
because ‘‘ she cannot use her hand very much”. [Could she not 
dictate them, and just manage to sign her name? ] 

Something tells me I should ask you how “ Agnes is; seems 
someone you might be interested in.’ [In any case this would 
not have been a “test” of the first class, for there is many an 


Agnes in the land of the free. But it appeared that Dr. Hyslop 
was not interested in any of them. ] 


Letter of Dec. 4. A few days ago he was impressed that he 
had a letter, and when unable to see it in the box a voice said, 
“Open the box ’’, and there it was, lying flat. [Still no proof 
but his own word. This is the end of the “ tests” in relation to 
ability to foretell letters in his box, and none of them submitted is 
worthy of the name. Perhaps he could have presented evidence. 
If his impressions of this class were infallible, as he repeatedly 
claims, it would unquestionably have been easy to do so. But he 
did not do it, and now abandons even the pretense of presenting 
proof, leading inevitably to the perhaps unjust suspicion that he 
did not secure witnesses of his feats because he knew that their 
testimony would not support his claims. ] 

Last spring he told his landlord that he would make one more 
trip across the ocean, and the latter did not believe it. But he is 
now about to sail. [Where is the letter from the landlord to 
prove it?] 

Letter of Nov. 30, 1900, nearly a year later. Last night he 
heard wonderful music, felt his hair pulled, heard bits of conver- 
sation and an address on “ perfect love casteth away fear.” Was 
told he would find a hymn, which he had been hearing, in a certain 
book. He did not know it was there [not subconsciously ?] but it 
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was there. Has had many strange experiences, voices in the air, 
raps on trunks, etc. [If, instead of a mélange of scraps scattered 
over a year, he had taken one good incident, studied it well and 
recorded it while in progress, brought in another witness, at least 
to his own apparent condition, and reported it promptly and 
amply, it might have been worth while. | 

Letter of Dec. 12, 1912, three years later. For quite a long 
time nothing special has happened except a stray rap now and 
then. But last night he saw a bright light on the wall of his bed- 
room, got up and found a brighter light in the dining room, and 
looked out and found that there was a light on the outside of the 
house opposite, from the roof to the basement, and yet the blinds 
of the house were dark. His mother saw these things also, 
which they never observed before. [Of course the light which 
rested against the house opposite could not come from lights in 
the house itself. Mr. Babcock does not seem to have ascertained 
whether a light from the window above in the same house he was 
in did not illumine the house opposite, with light which was re- 
flected into the rooms he and his mother occupied. | 


Letter of Jan. 2, 1913. This is another letter about the light, 
which has been seen again. Some of the statements are as ob- 
scure as the source of the light was. At least there is enclosed a 
statement from Mrs. Babcock, the mother. [But it adds nothing 
but assurance of a fact that no one would necessarily doubt, 
namely that lights were seen which were not traced to their source. 
When there had been so many opportunities for the mother to 
testify to supposed facts of peculiar significance, it is singular 
that the only fact to which she does bear witness is one of no im- 
portance, by itself. It is surely common enough for lights to be 
seen on an interior or an exterior wall, and they are not a matter 
for wonder until all possible sources of illumination have been ex- 
plored and found inadequate. The letters do not show or imply 
that a thorough search was made at any time. Not in any of the 
four letters, including the mother’s and the letter to come, is it 
intimated that anyone went outside the house to investigate. But 
how could the investigation of the phenomena described be ade- 


quate, which did not include taking a view of things from outside 
the house ?] 
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Letter of Jan. 7, 1913. ‘The lights have been seen again. The 
mother made the sensible proposal that when her son saw a light 
on the interior wall of his bedroom he should pull down the cur- 
tain and see if the light remained. He did so, and at first it dis- 
appeared, but later, but twenty minutes afterward appeared 
again. And he has heard tiny raps before the coming of the 
lights. 

[Why did he not call his mother in to witness that the light 
came on the wall after the curtain was pulled down? That would 
have been to the point. But no, the only thing that he had her 
witness to was a fact almost as commonplace in itself as the fact 
that there was a house opposite. And since we were told that the 
light in the room moved, how do we know that the rays had not 
reached and slipped past the edge of the curtain when the light 
was again seen? If he could not solve the mystery, why did he 
not get some other man to spend the night with him in order to 
enlist his brains to work upon the problem, or else to add his 
testimony to the facts, and perhaps to state them more clearly than 
they are stated. The actual facts may have been extraordinary 
and inexplicable, but there is no means of determining this, even 
to an approximate or probable degree, from the narrative. The 
curtain may have been too thick and too wide to let any light 
through or past, but we are told nothing about this. There may 
have been made a search outside the house, but if so the letters 
are silent on the fact. It may be that the raps could have been 
heard by anyone called in, but we have the testimony of only one 
— the same one always. | 

Here end the letters of Mr. Babcock. 


Six persons were named as references to whom to write. 
Three of them did not reply, including the son of the Baptist 
minister, Henry, whom Mr. Babcock had referred to [see page 
459] as an intimate friend. One of the remaining three re- 
sponded, not diffusely, “ I will say that I have found him to be of 
very good character.” Another, the woman pastor of a Spiritual- 
ist church, had known him seven years, and never heard nor seen 
anything which had caused her to doubt his honesty. She had at- 
tended “circles”? in his home and “ seen him demonstrate his 
power in a very acceptable manner.” ‘The third was satisfied that 
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Mr. Babcock had supernormal powers and was a subject worthy 
of study and development, but felt obliged, he said, to warn the 
Society that “ Mr. Babcock in his ordinary life, quite apart from 
anything psychical, | am sorry to say, is to say the least very care- 
less in his statements.” 

No unfair inferences will be drawn from any of the letters or 
the absence of letters. It did not help his friend for Mr. 
“ Henry ” to keep silent, but sometimes people will do this from 
mere carelessness, not neglecting to retain the stamp. It did not 
help Mr. Babcock for another of his own selected references to 
hint that he was not always veracious. And yet, if he was sure 
of his facts he could have defied his own references, if they mis- 
judged him. All he had to do was to describe carefully enough 
so that it could be clearly told in each instance what state of facts 
he thought existed, to give abundant details so that there would 
not be on the very face of the narrative from one to a dozen 
possible ways of avoiding the explanation which he proposed, and 
to call in witnesses and send other corroborating data on such 
essential points as admitted of them. 


Unfortunately, the Society not infrequently gets a mass of 
material from a person concerning whose good faith there is less 
reason to doubt than that of Mr. Babcock, but which is of little 
or no use. It might have been made of use, it seems more or less 
likely. Efforts are made to direct and stimulate to the right 
methods of reporting and the importance of backing the individual 
veracity, judgment, and knowledge by substantiating testimony 
and other evidence, but sometimes all such efforts are like the 
beating of the waves upon the rocks. The excellent correspondent 
is quite sure that his or her notions of presentation are not open 
to reasonable objection, and is either intolerant or unheeding of 
suggestions and requests from persons who have at least been 
practising the art of collecting, preparing and weighing evidence 
for many years. There are others, we hasten to add, who yield to 
suggestions and requests and improve the quality of their ob- 
serving, reporting and marshalling direct and collateral proof to 
back up their own assertions. It is people thus minded who are 
likely to profit from this object lesson in the way these things 
ought not to be done. 
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“ THE APOCATASTASIS.” 
By James H. Hys.op. 


Soon after it was publicly known that I was interested in 
psychic research, some one—I did not know who at the time and 
do not know now—sent me a letter or some indication of a book 
with the above title. I sent for it. The full title is “ The 
A pocatastasis or Progress Backwards.” The name of the author 
is not given. It was further described as “A tract for the 
Times’’ and simply announced the publisher as “ Chauncey 
Goodrich, Burlington, 1854.’ I gave it a cursory reading when I 
received it and saw that it was on the subject of Spiritualism as 
known at the time the book was written, and awaited a more 
careful reading when I found time. When I began the organi- 
zation of the American Society for Psychical Research, I had no 
time to examine it carefully. Recently, however, I resolved to 
read it again and with some care. I found it to be a most im- 
portant work for historical readers of this subject. But the name 
of the author was withheld and the date of publication was so 
early, 1854, that I saw it might be difficult to trace him. The 
copyright notice, however, in the book offered a clue. 

I therefore wrote to Washington, D. C., and ascertained that, 
in Gilman’s Bibliography of Vermont, the book was attributed to 
Leonard Marsh and that, in the Catalogue of the Library of Con- 
gress, it is entered under his name. Also that the book is ascribed 
to Leonard Marsh in Sabin’s Dictionary of books relating to 
America and also in Cushing’s ‘ Anonyms.’ My informant then 
adds :— 

‘Leonard Marsh (born 1800, died 1870) was a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and Professor of Greek and Latin and of 
Natural History and Physiology in the University of Vermont 
from 1855 until his death.” 

I also received an account of the book from the Assistant 
Librarian of the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., Mary 
R. Bates. 


This secured the authorship of the volume and showed the 
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special qualifications of the author for writing it. The title in the 
word “ Apocatastasis ” is partly explained in the terms “ Progress 
Backwards’’, but is more fully indicated in the first chapter 
showing that “history goes in circles.” Or our proverb about 
history repeating itself, and that of Solomon, that there is nothing 
new under the sun, are better indications of the author’s meaning. 


The book is a very important one for those interested in the 
history of the phenomena with which psychic researchers are con- 
cerned, tho it is not at all the kind of history that scientific stu- 
dents require. It is too much of a controversial pamphlet, tho 
eminently fair, at least fair enough to prevent criticism. The gist 
of its attitude is that the ancients knew more about this subject 
than the moderns, and the criticism of it is directed to the pref- 
erence of orthodox Christianity. The author quotes very exten- 
sively from ancient and classical writers and shows perfect 
familiarity with their views, so far as represented among classfcal 
and patristic times. His claim that they knew more about this 
subject than we do, applies correctly enough to the period to 
which Professor Marsh belonged. He was writing mainly of the 
work of Judge Edmunds and Andrew Jackson Davis. He says 
nothing about the Fox sisters except by implication and while he 
is animadverting mainly about Edmunds and Davis, he clearly 
has others in mind. He shows beyond question that the Greeks 
and Romans knew more about the facts and regarded them more 
critically than any one did at the time of the authors he is discuss- 
ing. The importance of the book lies in this fact and the fact, of 
equal significance which too few people appreciate, that it is not 
the origin or source of spiritistic phenomena that determines their 
value, but other considerations altogether. Professor Marsh 
concedes that the authors probably derived their material from 
spirits, but he insists that this offers no ground for its truth. In 
this he is perfectly sound, while Spiritualists at that time, and 
many of them today, look upon those works, especially those of 
Davis, as revelations. They assume that they must be true be- 
cause they came from spirits. Since that time we have learned 
much about the subconscious and its liabilities, even in genuine 
mediumship, and intelligent men pursuing the subject distinguish 
between explanation of the phenomena and the validity of the 
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“revelations.”” It is interesting to note that this scholarly work 
makes the distinction as fundamental. 

He shows that the ancients had studied the facts more critic- 
ally than is usually supposed. Frauds were plentiful then as 
now, and when fraud was excluded they found that the mind of 
the medium or “ oracle” affected the contents. This is notable 
in some statements of Plutarch. But with the decline of interest 
in such phenomena, which were the traditional “ miracles’, and 
with the dependence of the Church on science and philosophy, the 
subject was eliminated from importance in the defence of relig- 
ion. There was no more reason to study it critically. The Greeks 
and Romans having no authoritative revelation had to investigate 
facts at first hand and hence they came to a critical method with 
some naturalness and aptness. But the modern mind, which had 
for centuries depended, now upon the authority of the Church and 
now upon that of the Bible or inspiration, destroyed thinking 
and critical habits, and in believing that spirits were especially en- 
dowed to know the truth, it was easy to fall into the credulous 
attitude of believing what came from them instead of ascertaining 
proper grounds for the validity of their revelations. This was the 
attitude of mind at the inception of Spritualism in this country 
and the movement participated in it and has not wholly lost its 
assumptions. Only the scientific spirit will save us from the 
illusions incident to it. The distinction between origin and valid- 
ity must be made fundamental. The work of psychic research is 
bent upon ascertaining the source of alleged messages and may 
not be interested at all in the truth of them. Where it is inter- 
ested in the truth of them it has to subject them to the same 
criteria that apply to ordinary knowledge. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


On the Threshold of the Spiritual World. By Horatio W. Dresser. George 
Sully and Company, New York, 1919. Pp. 427. Price $1.50 Net. 


The title to this book would suggest that it is a work on the borderland 
between this and another life, as such a title would be understood by those 
now so interested in psychic research. But those who expect the book to 
interest them as either a record of psychic phenomena or as a discussion of a 
future life will be much disappointed. The book has no bearing upon the 
problems of psychic research, in so far as the scientific point of view is 
concerned. In that respect the title is a misnomer, as the author is narrating 
his experiences and reflections on the battlefields of France where he had 
been among the soldiers. Of course, there are those who will not feel that the 
title is so much of a misnomer as the scientific mind would think. The latter 
has to be very literal in its use of terms. A “spiritual world” for it, is a 
place or a condition after death and that is the proper meaning of the ex- 
pression, in these days when we are trying to ascertain whether there is 
anything besides the physical existence. There are, however, minds who use 
the phrase “ spiritual” to denote a certain condition of the mind among the 
living and with them the employment of the term “ world” would create no 
offense or friction. With Mr. Dresser the expression describes the state of 
mind of the soldier who was trying to live up to the ideals of his country or 
of himself in putting an end to the dangers to civilization menacing all 
modern life. It is in Swedenborg’s parlance a “mental state” and in that 
sense, as long as ethical purpose of the highest type is “ spiritual,” there will 
be no objection to the phrase in the title to the book. But Mr. Dresser is 
known as one interested in certain aspects of psychic phenomena and this 
would lead readers to expect light to lead them out of doubt about another 
life. For them the book will have no interest. It is interesting reading and 
will be helpful to all who want to feel the inspiration that comes from reading 
about the heroic moral impulse that moved soldiers to lay down their lives 
for their country. That, however, does not afford evidence for the super- 
normal which is suggested by the title. But this is not a criticism of the 


work which will repay reading for those who want ethical stimulus and not 
evidence—J. H. H. 


The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. By Emimtet DurKHEIM, Pro- 
fessor of the Faculty of Letters at the University of Paris. Translated by 
Joseph Ward Swain, M. A. The Macmillan Company, New York. George 
Allen and Unwin, London. 

This work does not state the date of its publication. Publishers have 
recently adopted the policy of omitting the date of publication, a policy that 
will prove very unfortunate for future scholars, who will not be able to de- 
termine the relation chronologically of such works to others. The year of 
publication is a very important matter in certain problems. Some publishers 
indicate it in the statement of copyright, but even this is omitted from the 
present work. 

The work is a very scholarly one, but is less a collection of facts with an 
inductive conclusion than it is a logical analysis of the various views held 
about prititive religions. It begins with a long attempt at the definition of 
religion, a task which must be undertaken in such a work, and then proceeds 
to the consideration of Totemism which is regarded as the primitive type. 
This definition occupies Book I of the work. Book II takes up the primitive 
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beliefs, beginning with Totemism. Book III concerns itself with the Principal 
Ritual Attitudes, and ends the treatise. 


The only interest which the book has for psychic researchers is the relation 
of primitive religions to psychic phenomena. But the author does not seem 
to know anything about psychic research. He refers in a footnote to Mr. 
Andrew Lang and some of his views affecting the possible origin of Spirit- 
ualism, but he seems to have only a very superficial conception of this belief, 
having picked up his idea of it from the merely negative attitude which scien- 
tific men have taken to it. He has not made the slightest study of its facts 
or its theories, and so he has relied, not on a psychological investigation of 
it, but rather upon the a priori ideas which come from primitive and other 
religious beliefs. This latter process is a very poor method of ascertaining 
what the elementary ideas of religion are. The most striking thing in the 
book is the fact that the author recognizes the place of dreams among savages 
in determining their religious conceptions, which were founded on the idea 
of a soul before they came to a belief in gods. He does not accept Tylor’s 
view that animism was founded on dreams alone, but he does not escape the 
fact that dreams had something to do with their primitive religions. He 
does not attach the weight to ghosts that Spencer attributes to them, perhaps 
because he is too much infected with the view that they are products of the 
imagination. But he ought to see that this makes no difference. They are 
not more hallucinatory than are dreams, and he does not even suspect that 
phantasms may be veridical, a fact which would force him to alter completely 
his whole work. If he had studied psychic research he would have found 
much more resemblance between primitive conceptions and those enforced by 
recent work in psychic phenomena and this without assuming that the ideas 
are identical. The one great lesson that psychic research has enforced is that 
experiences may be veridical without being real, as that is understood by 
primitive people. Once concede this and we can understand that savage 
beliefs had a larger foundation in facti than has been assumed by most 
ethnologists, tho the author does admit that even elementary religions cor- 
respond to psychological experiences. 

He regards the social organism as the cause of religious beliefs. He does 
not give adequate evidence of this, nor does he give us such a definition of 
society as is necessary to make this view intelligible. There is a great deal 
of confusion about “society.” Many sociologists speak of it as if it were an 
entity on a level with that of the individual. But this is an inexcusable 
illusion. It is nothing but an abstraction and the only concrete thing with 
which science can deal is the individual man. Now religion is a psychological 
phenomenon of individual men. It may affect what is called society by having 
a large number of its members infected with it, but the social organism is 
made by the religion and not religion by the social organism. ‘The author 
does not help his work in clearness by such an explanation of it. 

He substitutes “ Naturism” for Tylor’s Animism. By this he wishes to 
trace the origin of religion to the ideas expressed in the Vedas. But he 
forgets that the Vedas represent a high state of civilization in comparison 
with the ideas of primitive people who lived long before the Vedas and whose 
existence on the boundaries of the civilized peoples still retains its primitive 
religious conceptions. There can be no doubt that man’s ideas of “ Nature” 
sooner or later affect his religious ideas, but only because he finds it neces- 
sary to unify his experience. But in so far as the actual evidence goes 
religion was probably instigated by dreams, ghosts, coincidental experiences, 
and what the author calls “magic” which is a confusing term for medi- 
umistic phenomena, and conjuring which can easily be distinguished. It is 
very probable that conjuring began in the imitation of genuine phenomena and 
attempts to reproduce them artificially for the purposes of deception. In all 
modern illustrations of it the aim is to produce illusion based upon re- 
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semblances to miracles. But it probably began in the effort to imitate or to 
reproduce genuine psychic phenomena. 

The author must receive the credit of more seriously considering the ideas 
of primitive people than has been customary with ethnologists. He is not so 
free in explaining everything by meaningless hallucinations as men like 
Spencer. The psychic researcher would perhaps grant more hallucination 
than the present author, but he would answer both him and Spencer by the 
fact of veridical hallucinations which alters our perspective in the discussion 
of primitive ideas. The merit of the author consists in the effort to find 
something valid in religion. But in spite of his fairness and impartiality he 
forgets that the conception of “religion” for his purposes represents only 
the common elements of the primitive and the modern religions, and this 
conception is highly abstract. He is discussing the evolution of religion 
when perhaps the better way to consider it is to regard it as an involution. 
By this I mean a growth in accretions of various elements, some of which are 
not found at all in the primitive forms. We have been too obsessed with the 
idea of evolution when it is but one element of the process which comprises 
involution also. 

Nevertheless the work records facts and beliefs which unmistakeably sup- 
port the view that psychic phenomena were a factor in primitive religions, tho 
the author does this unintentionally. The ideas on which he relies for tracing 
the nature of primitive beliefs and their continuity with modern ones clearly 
indicate a lineage in psychic phenomena, whether veridical or subjective, and 
psychic researchers can read the work with excellent results, especially as 
they can feel all the time that the author frankly recognizes more meaning 
in these primitive ideas than such men as Spencer and his coadjutors in this 


field. —J. H. H. 


Psychic Tendencies of Today. An Exposition and Critique of New Thought, 
Christian Science, Spiritualism, Psychical Research (Sir Oliver Lodge) 
and Modern Materialism in Relation to Immortality. By Axrrrep W. 
Martin, A. M., S. T. B. D. Appleton and Company. New York and 
London, 1918. 

This book is a revision of four lectures delivered extemporaneously on 
the subjects mentioned in th secondary title by the author before the 
“League for Political Education.” Only one chapter, the third, bears directly 
on psychic research, and the fourth indirectly, being a critique of Material- 
ism. The book is popularly written and shows wide reading tho it does not 
develop any of the subjects profoundly. The ethical culture people, to whom 
Mr. Martin belongs, would not understand a profound discussion of the prob- 
lems and Mr. Martin could hardly expect respectful consideration if he 
indorsed Spiritualism. He is between the devil and the deep sea on the 
subject, but deserves praise for his determination to speak upon it at 
all before such an audience. That he is conscious of the situation is indicated 
in the Preface where he disavows the responsibility of the Ethical Culture 
Society for his views, and considerating the agnostic and critical attitude he 
assumes one wonders why he should thus disavow that responsibility unless 
his position implies they are believers in what he criticizes! 

The nature and scope of the lectures forbade doing what ought to be done 
and this exempts the author from the criticism which a more pretentious 
work would permit or require. He has read widely and has insight enough 
to select the points of interest, especially to the public. That public, however, 
could be guided and would be more wisely guided by less catering to its 
prejudices. 

The chapter on Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond is better than the rest of it. 
There is fair criticism generally in regard to the facts on which Sir Oliver 
Lodge bases his conclusion, and there is also the fair statement, quoted from 
him, which many people ignore, that the best evidence for the conclusion is 
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not to be found in the book under review, but in earlier work. Raymond has 
faults, perhaps inevitable from the circumstances, tho I think it could have 
been improved in spite of the disadvantages under which its author had to 
work. But the trouble with Mr. Martin’s criticism in its main points is that 
it labors under a misunderstanding of the data on which he passes judgment. 
He is not alone in such a judgment. But he does not conceal contempt and 
ridicule under a mask of criticism. He evidently does not understand what a 
more profound study of the facts would have made clear; namely, the 
fragmentary nature of the messages. He treats the messages as if they 
represented the whole of what went on in the mind of the communicator, as 
you would in a conversation over the telephone. Nothing could be more 
mistaken. He might have seen this in a remark which he makes that the 
messages seem to reveal garrulity in the medium and painful brevity in the 
communicator. This last is not only correct, but is very often the case, 
especially in mediums not well developed. It is due to the fact that the 
messages do not come “direct” as they do over the telephone wire, dis- 
regarding for a moment that a telephone wire is a medium. The messages 
come through another mind, and if Feda, the control, is another mind instead 
of the secondary personality of the medium, you have a second mind besides 
the medium. In fact, you have in most cases a host of minds through which 
such messages have to come and you get very little of what the communicator 
says, and that little is fragmentary and fearfully distorted. You cannot refer 
to the garrulity of the medium in this instance without implying all that I 
have said and it is only a question whether there is a supernormal at all in 
connection with it to make necessary the consideration of the messages in an 
entirely different way. We are not dealing with connected statements by a 
communicator, as in a drama or literary production, but in mere glimpses of 
thought distorted by the medium of transmission. 

Another illustration of the author’s entire misunderstanding of the prob- 
lem is his reference to the “ Bessie -Beals Incident” in President Stanley 
Hall’s work. President Hall had called for “ Bessie Beals” to communicate, 
there being no such person to his knowledge and Mrs. Piper purported to get 
messages from her and insisted on it. This incident so well illustrates the 
popular conception of communication that psychic researchers have to resent 
this catering to ignorance for support by forever referring to things of this 
kind. They show a child’s conception of the problem and ignore the direct 
and emphatic statement of it on the part of those who accentuate the evidence 
for the supernormal. It is the actual supernormal that you have first to ex- 
plain and any theory that accounts for such incidents as “ Bessie Beals” will 
not explain away the supernormal. Mr. Martin ought to know that and not 
invoke approval or applause from ignorant and prejudiced people on such a 
point. If he had read profoundly on the subject he would not make such a 
mistake. He proceeds upon the absolutely unfounded assumption of the 
popular mind that the medium has nothing to do with the contents of 
communications as we receive them. After having exposed this illusion for 
twenty-five years or more we ought not to have to repeat it at this day. 
Suggestibility is a characteristic of mediums. They could hardly be mediums, 
if they were not suggestible. I have insisted on that over and over again. 
Moreover Mrs. Piper actually knew a deceased Bessie Beals and it was only 
natural that her subconscious would get a phantasm of her whenever the name 
was mentioned, whether in a normal or trance state, and as the trance is a sort 
of dream state, she might take the image as real, as we all do our dream 
images. These impersonations never affect the instances of undoubted super- 
normal. They only suggest the mental conditions under which the super- 
normal will be distorted, and sometimes totally inhibited. But psychic re- 
searchers still have to continue to be regarded as fools after thirty years of 


investigation while those who have not investigated set themselves up as. 
oracles. 
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Mr. Martin’s remarks on the evidence of deteriorated personality in the 
messages is only another illustration of either misunderstanding of the phe- 
nomena or a perversion of the facts. His illusions would easily be dispelled, 
if he would study the facts carefully. But his position will not let him do this 
or he does not care to get the truth about the facts. 

In one statement he says that Crookes, Hodgson, Wallace and Myers 
were fooled more than once. Why does he not give the evidence? What may 
be true about Wallace I do not know, for I have never paid much attention 
to his facts or opinions on the subject, but Dr. Hodgson was never fooled on 
any aspects of this subject involving conjuring liabilities or the determination 
of genuineness of the facts, whether normal or supernormal. He may have 
had erroneous opinions, but of all the men who were not fooled he was 
one. Mr. Martin had better read the records carefully, and not quote gossip. 

Mr. Martin quotes the incident taken from Coleridge and repeated by Sir 
William Hamilton, about the girl who repeated in a delirium passages of 
languages which she did not know, but had inadvertently heard uttered by 
her master. He ought to have looked into that story. It seems to have no 
foundation whatever. The English Society investigated and found no 
evidence for its truth. It is probably a cock and bull story, so to speak, 
which is easily believed when you want a “wonder” to refute psychic 
research. It is interesting to remark the credulity of sceptics when they can 
make a point against what they do not like, and yet parade themselves 
about as unbiased. 

Another statement is of some interest. He says: “In this age of unpre- 
cedented progress in science, an age that has witnessed the discovery of 
‘Neon,’ of the ‘discontinuity of matter,’ and of the so called ‘mentiferous 
ether’ (analogous to the luminiferous ether), we ought to beware of the easy 
and popular practice of ascribing otherwise inexplicable ‘manifestations’ 
and ‘messages’ to the agency of departed spirits.” 

This is certainly a very funny passage. What the author assumes to be 
an objection to discarnate spirits has been constantly used by advocates in 
favor of them! What such discoveries mean is that the old boundaries 
of materialistic science have been overcome and that the look is in the 
direction of spirit, not of explaining spirit away. It is true that they do 
not prove it, but they weaken disproof. 

It happens however that Mr. Martin’s claims here are not established 
fact. There has been no discovery of the “discontinuity of matter.” There 
has been speculation about it ever since the Atomists five hundred years 
before Christ. Men are still debating it. But suppose it were proved, 
what has it to do with the problem of psychic researchers? It is no more 
related to the problem of discarnate existence than is cohesion or gravitation. 
Then what is this “mentiferous ether?” There is no evidence whatever, 
scientific or otherwise, for it. Even the luminiferous ether is disputed by 
the advocates of the corpuscular theory. It is no assumed fact on which to 
base a sceptical theory of mind. 

But the strangest illusion of Mr. Martin is that, if it were proved, it 
would explain away discarnate spirits. It would do nothing of the kind. It 
would afford such a scientific basis against materialism that you could not 
escape a spiritistic theory of consciousness, and that without assuming 
communication with the dead. It would render communication possible 
and indeed very probable on the slightest evidence. Mr. Martin is here as 
badly confused as the ordinary layman who imagines that, if he only uses 
a word, that has not been in use for spirits, he excludes that possibility from 
consideration. Just think of “mentiferous ether” excluding mind or spirit! 

We are now prepared to quote another statement from Mr. Martin. He 
says: “If there be any one thing that 36 years of psychical research has 
brought home to us more than another, it is that we lay people are no more 
competent to pronounce on the genuineness and origin of mediumistic utter- 
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ances than we are to pronounce on the genuineness of a Syriac manuscript. 
It is simply preposterous to suppose that we, untrained people, are capable of 
determining the merits of a séance.” ; ; 

I thoroughly agree with that passage. If Mr. Martin had put the doctrine 
into practice he would not have criticized Sir Oliver Lodge at all. But he as- 
sumed his own competency, tho here disavowing it, and ventured on objections 
which assume that Sir Oliver Lodge is not competent to judge the question, 
tho Mr. Martin would accept Lodge’s authority about ether, mentiferous or 
otherwise! The whole trouble is that in these democratic days the public will 
feed any one that panders to its prejudices and any mountebank can lure it 
into thinking that it knows all about a question which it has not investigated 
at all. Mr. Crawford’s comments on such people in his last book are well 
deserved. If the layman cannot be trusted and if Mr. Martin cannot trust 
Sir Oliver Lodge and the scientific men on this question, will he tell us who 
can be trusted. 

Mr. Martin confesses a personal wish to live on, but he imagines he is 
free from bias because he takes a sceptical view of the fact. There is a 
bias of scepticism which is worse than the bias of credulity, as it is 
accompanied by intellectual pride and the perfectly fool illusion that a man 
can live by doubt alone. Then when Mr. Martin comes to sustain the faith 
that is in him he quotes Tennyson’s “ Wages!” as if science did not have 
something to say about the facts. Then he quotes the following from Felix 
Adler. 

“We admit that we do not so much desire immortality as that we do 
not see how we can escape it; on moral grounds we do not see how our being 
can stop short of the attainment marked out for it, of the goal set up for it; 
the best within us, our true being, cannot perish, in regard to that the notion 
of death is irrelevant.” 

Where is Dr. Adler’s evidence that we cannot escape survival? How does 
he know what the goal is that is set up for us? What is the reason that “ our 
true” being cannot perish as well as any other part of it? Have we anything 
whatever but “true being”? All such talk is moonshine and if psychic 
researchers used it Dr. Adler and Mr. Martin would be the first to note it. 
Dr. Adler gets the whole force of his position from the Kantian argument 
for immortality which admitted there was no metaphysical argument for it, 
but he advocated the “moral” argument which was simply this. Duty 
demands what is impossible and nature must give us immortality to realize 
what duty commands, if it is rational. First why not first prove that nature 
is rational and then talk about what it must do. But Kant’s argument was 
that there was no evidence for the rationality of nature when he discussed 
the antinomy about the existence of God. But then what of the position that 
duty demands what is impossible in this life! This is sheer rot. The man 
who is looking about for arguments to prove what he desires pounces down 
on this delusion and parades it before a hungry mob of similarly deluded 
people as a philosophical aphorism! He has no facts, so he must conjure 
up a delusion which is respectable because it has the ring of Immanuel 
Kant about it whom people have managed to worship even when they do 
not understand a word he says. What evidence has Dr. Adler that we 
cannot escape immortality? We cannot escape death. That we know from 
personal observation in a sufficient number of cases to remove doubt, but 
has Dr. Adler the same observation in regard to immortality? No, in spite 
of his renunciation of desire, he has evidently desired to know the truth in 
the matter and went to Kant for his proof and swallowed a delusion about 
the inequality between duty and its rewards. I am willing to agree that 
my ideal demands of me things that I cannot get in this life, but that is no 
evidence that I shall get it after death or that nature is rational. I must 
first prove survival and then I may believe it is rational, but not before. 
Philosophy is respectable, but so are novels and poems. They prove nothing, 
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however, and in all ages men have pursued that Will o’ the Wisp with 
fatuous pleasure until they have found themselves at the bottom of a well 
from which there is no exit. 

This brings us to Mr. Martin’s last argument which is telling a witty 
story and applying it as an analogy. Dr. Pritchett was climbing a mountain 
and was not sure of his way, and doubting a dimly marked path for a sign 
was on the point of turning back when he saw a boy and asked in what direc- 
tion his destination lay. The boy replied “I don’t know, sir, but that is the 
way,” pointing to the path he had resolved to abandon. Mr. Martin remarks: 
“Tf you are on the right road, you don't need to see your destination.” This 
is very true, but it has no application to the problem at hand. The analogy 
is a complete perversion of the problem. The story implies that the desti- 
nation is known when that is the question with psychic research. We are 
not seeking the way to any known place, but whether there is a place to 
which our path takes us. All that we can see is that it terminates in the 
grave. We are not even seeking a way to any destination. We know we 
are in the path, and if it leads only to the grave we must either get out of it 
or stoically stay in the path without any possibility of directing our footsteps 
either into it or out of it. If we can find there is a place toward which we 
are moving we shall seek the right way to it, in case we accidentally get off 
the path. Dr. Pritchett and the boy knew that Kandersteg existed and it 
was only a question of finding the path and tho the boy did not know where 
the place was he did know the path led to a place whose existence he knew. 
Of course we can reach our destination’ without “seeing” the place, but 
we require to know that we are not on a fool’s journey and to have that 
assurance we must have good reason to believe that we shall arrive. The 
path is no good unless it leads to the place. Two things have to be known, 
the destination and the path. You can never know that you are on the 
right path until you know the destination. 

What Mr. Martin is saying here is just a plain version of Dr. Adler’s 
position. If you are right in your ethics you need not fear about the outcome. 
That is true enough, but we are not likely to have sound ethics until we 
know the end or goal to which they point. That is the question. It is the 
end that determines what is right and wrong and if we do not know what 
the end is, we have no reason to pursue it. 

It is just such analogies that deceive the half baked thinkers of the world. 
We may seem to the popular mind very wise in using them, especially when 
they can be embodied in a humorous story. But the nature of the problem 
will not let us rest there. We have gone beyond ethical culture and have 
scientific facts to determine whether our ethics are leading us in the right 
direction. 

In his lectures on these subjects—typewritten copies of which the reviewer 
saw—Mr. Martin was more sympathetic and less hostile to the problem. 
While he has the air of sympathy here at times, he is careful to undo this 
every now and then by rapier thrusts of a sort that deceives the unthinking, 
but makes no headway toward the solution of the problem. It is constructive 
work that ethical culture must do. It cannot live on doubts and delusions, 


—J. H. H. 


Rupert Lives. By Water Wynn. Kingsley Press, Ltd., 31 Temple House, 
_ Tallis Street, London, E. C. 4. 

This book is by a clergyman and is an excellent one for every person to 
read. The man had never paid any attention to the subject of psychic 
research until he lost his son in the war. Hearing so much about communi- 
cation with the dead, he resolved to try some experiments for himself. He 
went into it with thorough scepticism and with much care about giving 
himself away. He came away a thorough convert to communication with the 
dead. The book is written in a bold and racy, but really scientific style. It 
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represents a verbatim record of what happened and does not waste time 
or space in unnecessary comments and discussions. In fact it is nothing more 
than a record of the facts with occasional assurance that the author’s belief 
was settled by experiments. All psychic researchers should read it, especially 
as adding to the cloud of witnesses on the side of the supernormal. 

Mr. Wynn did not limit his experiments to one psychic, but dealt with 
several of them, one of them a private person and one himself, after he had 
been told by one of those he visited that he himself was psychical, and could 
do table tipping, which he did successfully and with excellent evidential 
results. 

He first visited Mr. Vango, a London medium, and concealed his identity 
from the man. He was referred to a Miss McCreadie by Vango and then 
saw under good conditions two or three others. Finally by the mediumship 
of a private person he obtained a “ spirit” photograph of his deceased son, 
so evident apparently, that friends, without being told who it purported to 
be, recognized the boy. 

The present reviewer has seen Vango under the best of conditions, 
assuming a false name in the arrangements for a sitting, and then taking 
with him a lady who was a citizen of this country and unknown to any 
English psychic, and received a cross reference with Mrs. Chenoweth. 
Consequently with this and other evidence he does not hesitate to admit that 
Vango is worth serious attention on the part of scientific minds. The others 
he does not know. 

Mr. Wynn, in asking Vango whether he knew the sitter and really or 
apparently accepting the man’s avowal that he did not know the sitter, 
betrayed the belief that the value of the results depended on the honesty of 
the psychic. This is not true. It is of advantage in discussing the problem 
before the public to be assured of honesty, but in scientific work neither 
honesty nor dishonesty have any bearing on the question. The experiments 
must be conducted in such a way that even the utmost dishonesty could 
not explain the facts. But nevertheless the course taken by Mr. Wynn shows 
a certain amount of care in protecting his facts. The impartial reader, 
however, will see that the facts themselves often reveal the improbability or 
the impossibility of any ordinary fraud getting them. In any case, this 
impeachment cannot be brought against Mr. Wynn’s own work and that of 
private persons in a respected social position. One of the mediums was a 
genuinely religious person and Mr. Vango seems to have comported himself 
in an honest and wholly unobjectionable manner. It seems, too, in one 
statement that Mr. Vango received no pay for his work. 

A few things should be noted by way of record. In the first sitting 
with Vango, the control remarked that names “often sound like muffled 
bells in a long passage” and in reply to the query “ Why” said: “T don’t 
know, except that what I am told is by sign mostly. I translate the meaning 
of what the spirits show me. Names are hard to convey by sign. T have to 
catch them by sound.” 

Here is an intimation of the pictographic and visual process and the 
symbolic method by which names have to come through in the visual process, 
and then the reversion to clairaudience when the clairvoyant method fails, 
and it would not be easy all at once to change from one to the other. Light 
is here thrown on the process in other cases, tho it is casually done and has 
all the more value for that fact. 

A further statement. italicized by the author, represents a most interesting 
remark hy Miss McCreadie, not Vango. It occurred in a conversation 
between her and Mr. Wynn. She said: “T believe those who pass over use 
other spirits to dramatize their appearance and convey their thoughts: 
therefore if they do not think their names, the controlling spirits cannot 
convey them.” This quite accords with the hypothesis which many facts 
have forced upon the reviewer as possible; namely, that apparitions may 
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require intervention from others than those who appear to produce the phan- 
tasm. Moreover it states a belief quite different from the popular one that, 
if spirits communicate, they do it directly. The statement about names 
would account for much and accords with conclusions that the reviewer has 
drawn from facts in the work of Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Smead and Mrs. 
Chenoweth. 

In Mr. Wynn’s own work with table tipping he got a statement which ac- 
cords exactly with what the reviewer has long held and it is that predictions 
are possibly made sometimes with the intention of actually bringing about 
the events predicted. Cf. Journal, Vol. XI, p. 650. Mr. Wynn says he was 
told that “the ministering spirits were ordered to effect their (exact pre- 
dictions) fulfilment as part of their work in the other world.” This view 
makes many a premonition or prediction reasonable or intelligible. 

It is not necessary to go further into the work. It requires no discussion 
for its views. It is mainly a record of facts and on that account a strong 
book. Psychic researchers will find it very helpful—J. H. H. 


Gone West. By A Sorprer Doctor. Edited by H. M. G. and M. M. H. 
Alfred A. Knopf. New York, 1919. Pp. 103. Price $1.00. 


The title to this book would leave the impression that the “ Soldier 
Doctor” was a living person, but the fact is that he is the deceased author 
and the living authors are those whose initials are given. The reviewer 
knows the automatist, Mrs. H. M. G., personally and he also knows Mr. 
Kendall who wrote the Foreword. Mr. Kendall is the Literary Editor of the 
Buffalo Express, and vouches for the honesty and intelligence of the partner 
authors, and the reviewer will do the same. The reviewer met Mrs. G. many 
years ago when her mediumship was in its incipient stage and has on record 
the results of some of her automatic writing. In his presence she obtained the 
real name of George Pelham when it was not publicly known and also other 
interesting communications. The upshot of this, however, is merely that 
readers may know something of the real conditions under which this book 
was produced. 

The “Soldier Doctor” is a deceased friend of the authors and was a 
physician when living. The present book gives little that is evidential. One 
good incident is told and that is all. The burden of the little book is other 
than evidential matters, and must tell its own story. It is more than worth 
reading. It will not convert sceptics or Philistines looking for overwhelming 
evidence for the supernormal. But it will prove interesting for those already 
convinced of a future life and of communication with the dead. It is well 
written and the material has little of the symbolic or fantastic in it. It will 
offend no readers except those who cannot imagine that a spiritual world 
duplicates our material realities. While it often does this, there is as much 
that suggests Swedenborg’s doctrine of “‘ mental states.” The creative power 
of thought is asserted or implied over and over again. We cannot enter into 
that here. It is mentioned as a caution against too much realism in reading 
the book. 

For the scientific researchers the question will not be whether the messages 
are true or not, but how to explain them, if they have no truth in them at all. 
The book should be read critically and will be so read by all who are intelli- 
gent psychic researchers. They will find a psychological problem of some 
magnitude, whether they believe the contents or not. What they may rest 
assured of is that it is not fiction or imagination, tho subliminal activities and 
imagination may enter into the product. Some things in it are as paradoxical 
as Raymond Lodge’s “ whiskey sodas” or “cigar manufactories.” But they 
probably offend our tastes less, except the scientific man, who is so accustomed 
to realism in physical science that he cannot accept anything spiritual if ex- 
pressed in sensory imagery. But this said the book may be read with much 
interest and profit, if read with a critical eye and with the assumption that 
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there is an interesting psychological problem in the production of such ma- 
terial, especially when it coincides with similar ideas from many sources in the 
field of Spiritualism. We have still to determine the share of the subconscious 
in it and the sense in which the communications have to be taken, after we 
admit that they are communications. The only thing that we, as scientific in- 
vestigators, can say is that we must distinguish between the source and the 
truth of such messages. There is no reason to deny that they may be true in 
some sense, but just what that sense is remains to be determined. 

I am sure, however, that readers will find in “Gone West” a most inter- 
esting and readable book, no matter whether they are disposed to accept its 
revelations or not. Insisting as we must on the evidential aspect of the prob- 
lem, we should not commend the book to sceptical or unconvinced minds. We 
have always to remain on the platform of science in estimating such books. 
But we can recognize the fact that the psychological explanation of such ma- 
terial is the important problem for us and the validity of its statements will be 
secondary. A century hence we may be in a better position to pass judgment 
upon such work. In the meantime all such work when backed by intelligence 
and honesty should be the subject of scientific scrutiny. 

On the other hand the author’s response to inquiries about its production 
do much to strengthen its claims to the origin alleged. The books which the 
author mentions having read would not furnish the material for the statements 
relating to the conditions in the other life, except Randall’s, and it is clear 
that her material is no reproduction of his. The subject, however, has been 
talked over with others and it would be impossible for her to remember what 
had been acquired casually on this aspect of the case. Some of the ideas, she 
says, had never occurred to her before so far as she can recall and all of them 
were not suspected or recognizable until the minute they were written. The 
“Temple of Light was a brand new thought, never even imagined and also the 
colors of group thoughts in the last of the book.” Allusion, of course, to such 
a temple has no evidential interest, but it is apparently not a reproduction of a 
memory and yet it might be. 

A detailed statement of the way it was produced may be of value in linking 
it with similar works where evidential matter is found. 

“| had messages given me by unseen voices which invariably proved to be 
true, tho I knew nothing of this at the time I received them. When the 
writing first began it was automatic, now it is telepathic. The only way I 
can distinguish between a thought of my own and a spirit message is in the 
condition | am in when it comes. I know very few spirit friends who can 
write, Dr. M. being the only one who does it often enough to make the results 
very satisfactory. He told me early in October he wished to write the book. 
I then had no notion of what it was to be about, except on a war theme. 
Night after night I waited patiently: only messages came to tell me the 
Doctor was too busy. 

“When he finally started writing (dictating) he kept it up night after 
night until the work was completed. 

“This was the way it was given. Mrs. H. and I would sit at our little 
table until we got the Doctor’s call of attention—a Morse code for his initials 
—this we did not know until it had been given many months, neither of us 
knowing the code. I would then take the paper and pencil and wait for the 
magnetic current which is always applied all over me. I grow very sleepy 
and there is something in the atmosphere surrounding me that makes my eyes 
water as uncomfortably as onions or pepper would. It is a real physical con- 
dition and any noise or commotion is very disturbing. 

“T had never thought out anything in the book previous to writing it: 
that is, my mind was a blank before the writing began. My pencil goes like 
mad while I try to take the dictation, much faster than I ever write my own 
thoughts. I can honestly say that not a word or thought given by the Doctor 
was in my conscious mind before the writing came. I did not want to write 
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a book, for I dislike to be called a ‘medium.’ Only the fact that the Doctor 
put it up to me as my patriotic duty made me do it.” 

These are facts that should have been given in a Preface to the book. 
They would have done much to explain the psychological concomitants of 
its production and to classify it with cases which have an undoubted evidential 
interest. It would then have had more interest for scientific readers.—J. H. H. 


The Dream Problem and Its Many Solutions in Search after Ultimate Truth. 
By Dr. R. V. Kuepxar, M. D., F. R. C. S., D. Ph. Vol. I. Edited and 
Compiled by RAM Narayan, L. M. S. Publishers: “ Practical Medicine ”, 
Delhi, India. Pp. 371. Price Five Rupees (about $2.50). 


This book was the result of a peculiar experience in dreaming which 
suggested to the author a questionnaire on the subject of dreams. The fol- 
lowing was the dream. 

“A gentleman in sound health, both physically and mentally, is having a 
dream almost every night when he goes to sleep, and in his state of dream he 
addresses an assembly of men, the majority of whom are his friends and ac- 
quaintances. During the course of his speech he explains to his friends that 
it is a dream and all the people before him are the creatures of his dream. 
Some of the audience ask him what proof he has to give them that he is 
right in what he asserts. To this he replies that he will think over the question 
when he wakes up and will explain his reasons when he meets them next 
time in his dreams. At this explanation they all laugh at him and call him a 
lunatic. When he wakes up he finds himself very much puzzled, and even in 
his waking state he is unable to find any solution to the problem. He wants 
now to know how he can convince those creatures of his dream during the 
dream state that it is really a dream.” 

This narrative looks like fiction and we might well inquire whether the 
dream ever took place and whether the problem proposed is not an invention. 
3ut from a reference to page 300 of the hook I infer that the problem was the 
result of a real experience. But whether so or not the answers to the inquiry 
involve attempts to solve the problem of the meaning of dreams in general 
and often a specific solution of the dream alleged. 

The answers to the query are divided into two classes. The first com- 
prised a number of Hindu philosophers and the second comprised correspond- 
ents from countries foreign to India. Few of the latter were scientific psy- 
chologists. Probably the latter were applied to but failed to answer the query. 
At any rate the volume represents an interesting collection of attempted 
solutions. We can only mention the barest outline of them. 

The answers to the query show very clearly the difference between the 
oriental and the occidental mind, or opinions that have heen based upon tra- 
ditional ways of thinking or forms of language. The Hindu minds almost 
invariably present their solutions along the line of the Vedantic or other 
systems of philosophy. Few of the foreigners take that point of view, tho 
those theosophically inclined do lean that way. 

The first thing that strikes the psychologist of the western world is the fact 
that the conception of “dreams” by the oriental mind is very different from 
our own to begin with. It is quite clear that their language does not distin- 
guish as radically as we do between the mental states of sleep that are re- 
membered and the mental states of normal life called “ day-dreaming ”, or 
imagination. With that predetermination of the problem the solutions would 
most naturally differ. The idealistic tendencies of Hindu thought are apparent 
in nearly all the solutions offered and they also merge into occultism in most 
cases. Indeed several or most of the Hindu writers accept a form of Spirit- 
ualism in their interpretation and regard the dream life as involving contact 
with spirits of the dead. But the main point is that they regard the dream life 
as real, quite as real as normal perceptions and have a tendency to interpret 
the normal life idealistically; that is, as phantasmal tho not “unreal” in the 
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sense of non-existent. The abstracting and abstruse tendencies of the oriental 
mind are very evident and predjspose it to solutions predetermined by the an- 
tecedent conception of the dream life caused by ages of philosophy. 

The same is true of the western correspondents. They start with the same 
question begging conception of dreams. Western language and ideas have pre- 
determined the conception that a dream is “unreal” or purely phantasmal 
without implying any reality such as sensory perception reveals. Hence the 
solution of some of the writers is but a re-affirmation of the ideas with which 
they start in the terms. Some, however, have an occult tendency but this is 
predetermined by their philosophy. None have given a scientific solution in 
detail the their views reflect the knowledge of scientific results. 

There is a great deal that is interesting in the volume. Its most important 
feature to the reviewer is the confirmation of an opinion that he has long held; 
namely, the utter unreliability of all transliterations from one language to 
another. The etymological equivalents in two languages may not convey any 
correct conception whatever from one to the other. Human experience is such 
that the meanings of terms in translations may not be coterminous at all. In- 
deed the same holds true in the equivocal terms of any language. They em- 
body references to things that may have no essential likenesses at all. This is 
what takes place in every language and no single term will transfer the mean- 
ing of one to another. It requires a psychological study of the race and its 
experiences to ascertain its preconceptions. This volume will not be under- 
stood by most people just because they are not equipped with the psychological 
inforritation to deal justly with solutions to the dream problem that will seem, 
at least superficially, absurd to them. The whole question of philosophy may 
be involved, as the writers clearly show, and one can learn much by putting 
himself into rapport with minds that think in a radically different way from 
western thinkers, but perhaps only because the past has predetermined the 
boundaries of meaning attaching to the terms employed, tho there is also the 


fact that the oriental mind is more highly idealistic than the occidental and the 
latter more realistic. H. A. 


Man’s Unconscious Conflict. By Witrrm Lay, Ph. D. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, 1917. Pp. 318. Price $1.50. 


This book is a clear and popular exposition of the results of Freudian 
theories. Every one can read it with. pleasure and profit. It will perhaps 
leave the impression of a greater conflict than is apparent in normal people 
between the conscious and the subconscious life. But there are cases in which 
the work perhaps does not exaggerate the struggle that goes on between the 
normal and sub-normal activities. Freud's work, especially in the hands of 
many of his disciples, leaves the impression that the last word has been said 
upon the subject of the relation between the two fields of mental activity. I 
doubt if Freud actually thinks so. He has been careful not to involve himself 
in the metaphysics of brain physiology and claims to be content with stating 
the facts in terms of causal relations between mental states, whatever the 
relation to physiological causalities. The puzzle for all of them is the 
symbolic method employed in bridging the real or supposed chasm between 
the subconscious and the conscious. In ordinary dreams; that is, the dreams 
of normal people, symbolism is not so apparent, tho probably present to some 
extent. But in cases diagnosed by psychoanalysis and called neurasthenics 
often, the symbolism is extraordinarily remote very frequently, so much so 
that we may well demand more evidence for the interpretations often placed 
upon them. As this symbolism often resembles what we find in the pic- 
tographic process of psychic research, we may well ask whether it is not 
possible to win a connection between Freudian psychoanalysis and the border- 
land cases which we find in incipient obsession. That field remains to be 
explored. Readers may keep this fact in mind when reading the present work 
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under review. It is certainly worth reading, if it only shows us how interest- 
ing the latent phenomena of mind are.—J. H 


The Next Step in Religion. By Roy Woop Setiers, Ph. D. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1918. 


It is only certain remarks and chapters in this work that interest the 
student of psychic phenomena, and even these interest him only as religion 
and psychic research are connected. The author admits that the belief in 
immortality was fundamental to Christianity and that fact connects psychic 
research very closely with the destiny of religion. The book before us shows 
wide reading and a clear comprehension of the conflict between science and 
religion and it also clearly states why there is a lull in it. The victory has 
been so evidently in favor of science that religious opponents are simply 
looking around for some new mode of defence. The fact is that they are 
veering toward a pragmatic question as their defence and this question is the 
social problem which was as fundamental to Christianity as immortality, 
but was abandoned to concentrate interest on the future life. As science 
has triumphed and materialism has grown to displace the belief in a soul there 
has been no resource for the defence of the church but to return to the 
Sermon on the Mount and the social reconstruction of the world. Hence its 
logical tendencies will be toward Socialism in some form. Practical problems 
as opposed to speculative ones will be its first impulse to save the organization. 

But when all this is said we have not solved the problem. The scientific 
man, especially of the materialistic type, has driven us to the abandonment 
of the older metaphysics and philosophy and we pretend to have a new one, 
which on examination turns out not to be philosophy at all, but a vain endeavor 
to save the past after we have refused the basis on which it rested. Your 
free thinker is at the mercy of a logic which will not let him have the same 
conclusion when the premises have been changed. 

It is the last chapter in Dr. Sellars’ book that will test its value more 
than anything else. His religion is announced in the terms of a combination 

f “naturalism and philanthropy.” The religious mind will at once assume 
an attitude of hostility to such a programme. But he does not require to 
do so, tho he will. He could ask the very pertinent question, What is 
“Naturalism” in these days? What is there to conjure with in that term? 
Has it any meaning that would exclude the “supernaturalism” of the past? 
Nothing whatever. “‘ Naturalism” is 4 mere hole into which to throw things 
to fool the plebs and settles no controversy whatever. Its meaning has 
been extended in the course of history to include “ supernatural” things like 
atoms, ions, electrons, ether and perhaps a hundred supersensible things 
even more mysterious than the idea of God, and we go on in the comfortable 
illusion that we have explained things when we refer them to atoms or ions 
instead of God! It is respectable to talk about “ Naturalism.” but it is not 
respectable to talk about God. That is all. I make no defence of theism 
in such remarks. We know how dead its terminology is, but how much 
better is “ Nature?” What is “ Naturalism” but a name for the things to be 
explained. The idea of God had some meaning. It explained whether we 
had evidence for its reality, but “ Nature” and “ Naturalism” explain 
nothing. They are convenient terms for our ignorance of all but the facts 
but we employ them with all the gusto of a man who thinks he knows it all. 
It is only another orthodoxy embodied in the terms of the old heterodoxy. 
We are as much the victims of words as the theologians of the middle ages. 
We expand the meaning of a word until it includes all the distinctions which 
had previously been received as opposites and imagine that we have found 
unity, and then on examining our result find there a witches’ caldron. 

Your much beloved “ Nature” and “Naturalism” or “fixed law” is an 
abstraction. It applies only to the selected group of facts and not to the 
individual one. The individual fact or reality is in perpetual flux or evolution 
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and not fixed at all. Evolution, not “law,” is the actual process of things and 
at the bottom of that or “law” is the causal agency which is not “ Nature” 
at all, that word representing the facts to be explained. 

It would take a volume to examine all the phrases by which the author 
endeavors to justify himself in using the term “religion” for his “ Natural- 
ism.” I do not question the flexibility of it, but just in proportion to that 
flexibility does he include in it what he rejects. He says that “ morality 
is too cold a word in the ears of most men” and then takes the term 
“religion” as a substitute, excluding “ morality” from it! Or does le mean 
to include it with something else? The word “cold” would imply that he 
expects “heat” of some kind to supply what “morality” does not supply. 
That is, “religion” involves some kind of heat or emotion, but science on 
which our author has built up his ideas endeavors to eliminate emotion 
from all things and “religion” with it. Then what is the heat about? 
Social reform? There is too much of that and too little “cold” recognition 
of the facts. The author, however, wants the heat in the love of beauty 
and goodness. Yes, that is all very well, but what are these abstractions? 
That is the whole question. They exist only in concrete human beings 
and as such give rise to our revolutions and atheisms which are the rejection 
of just what the author rejects. But he has his salary and a full stomach 
and does not have to use his “ heat” in robbing his neighbor. 


He is correct in saying that, “if religion is to survive, it must be human 
and social.” That was exactly what it was with Christ, but was associated 
with a very different view of “ Nature” than the author’s. He has despaired 
of the existence of the soul and finding that there is no use to cry over spilled 
milk, he turns to resignation and to an attempt to revive the dying embers 
of religion by appropriating its “heat” without any fuel for supplying it! 

There are two instances of question begging epithets in the book. The 
first is the chapter on “‘ Magic and Ritual” and the second “Do Miracles 
Happen.” He refers to certain customs among savages as “ Magic” and 
compares them wit “Ritual” in the churches, but mistakes the meaning of 
both ritual and magic. “ Magic” is a term that stands in ail ordinary 
parlance for the attempt to mystify the mind by illusions. The magician is 
perfectly conscious that he is producing illusions and makes no other claim. 
The savage has faith in his rigmarole. I doubt if any churchman attributes 
any but a subjective value to a ritual. But I shall not defend rituals. I have 
no more to do with them than the author, but “ magic and ritual” are not 
ideas with which to represent religion in its correct light, even tho it be 
wholly false. You are using the word “magic” with associations of 
consciously produced illusion for situations in which there is nothing of the 
kind. 

The chapter entitled “Do Miracles Happen” should be: “Do things 
happen which people have called Miracles?” There are certainly no 
“miracles” as fools define them, but there are surprises and unusual things 
which have happened and which have been called “miracles” and which are 
‘Simply “ miracula,” wonderful phenomena, and exceptions to ordinary 
experience until repeated. But there is no use to ignore history and science 
by an arbitrary definition. What happened to give rise to the story of the 
resurrectior, for instance? Read Aristotle, Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Herodotus and the Epicureans, and I might add Democritus and Empedocles 
for answer. 

The crucial chapter in the book is the one on “ The Soul and Immortality.” 
After canvassing the various historical conceptions of the “soul” he fails to 
give the slightest hint of whether there is one, either phenomenal or 
noumenal. Then on immortality he breaks down after much literary effusion. 
He breaks out at the end into adoration for “nature” and a life in the sun! 

“Only a whole-hearted, even joyous immersion in the sea of struggling 
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human life gives the imagination that iron vigor it needs. 


The greatest 
saints have talked the least of heaven. 


‘Born into life!—who lists 

May what is false hold dear, 

And for himself make mists 

Through which to see less clear; 

The world is what it is, for all our dust and din 

Is it so small a thing 

To have enjoyed the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring, 

To have loved, to have thought, to have done; 


To have advanced true friends, and beat down baffling 
foes— 


“Let those who can meet life bravely and joyously. The stage has been 
planned by no master artist, and the actors are only amateurs compelled to 
improvise their parts; but the sunlight is sometimes golden and the spoken 
lines often surprise us with their beauty. What critic can pass assured 
judgment upon this continuous play ?” 

That is the outcome of an effort to discuss immortality and to found a 
“religion!” Only the old Stoical gospel over again which was a tribute to 
the ideas it felt obliged to reject. Nothing to work for but beauty and 
goodness and these on examination turn out to be sense enjoyments which 
terminate at the grave and all the better ideals are lost, especially to those 
who have no university salary for literary contemplation and leisure, safe 
from the very struggle which the author admits requires an iron heart to meet, 
and few have an iron heart. Behind the Stoical advice ‘lies the conditional 
advice of St. Paul, “eat and drink for tomorrow we die,” if survival be not 
true, and yet the author has rejected that cynical maxim of the apostle 

I think the author rightly rejects the cogency of Kant’s moral argument 
for immortality, but he fails to see that the argument is perfectly valid for 
what ought to be, but cannot prove the fact. But he will not turn to the 
way by which the fact can be established. He revels in the luxurious garden 
of philosophy and literature, playing with its imagery and fancies but finding 
neither light nor heat in their fields or their vision. He follows the Will 
o the Wisp of orthodoxy in philosophy and literature while he had turned 
away from that in theology which was only another bog of the same kind. 
He has accepted science, but why does he not follow in its paths. It is not 
respectable to hunt spooks. But thrones of wisdom are supposed to wait 
for those who can exercise their wits on the play of the imagination that had 
concealed a truth which he lost while they exhibited illusions which are only 
superficial. 

And yet there is too much truth in the author’s position to distort or 
abuse it. His Stoicism is sound if his philosophy is unsound. He rightly 
chatlenges the church and the religious mind to face issues and to make 
their peace with the remorseless course of the world. He has canvassed the 
subject with no unskillful hand. He has laid his finger on the weak spots in 
the harness of his antagonists. He has tried to avoid illusions. But after 
destroying, he has no faculty for reconstruction. He can fall back only on 
the maxim of making the best of a bad bargain. That gospel will do for 
those who have met the struggle for existence. but it will not counsel any 
division of the spoils with the less fortunate which his religion of humanity is 


to protect and which has none of the beauty about its subjects that will excite 
respect or reverence. Hi. Hi. 


Psychological Principles. By JAMES Warp, Professor of Mental Philosophy, 
Cambridge, England. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1919. Pp. 478. 


This is not an elementary psychology nor an exhaustive treatise upon the 
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subject save perhaps its “ Principles.” It of course does not deal with the 
problems of psychic research, but it does lay the foundations for whatever 
sane view can be taken of its problems. Professor Ward, correctly enough 
we think, discards talk about the “faculty psychology” which has had 
such a vogue with some psychic researchers, and while the term “ faculties ” 
cannot be wholly eschewed in the field, it is of no help in dealing with new 
phenomena. There must be more unity than is allowed for among those who 
are always inventing new “ faculties.” 

The volume is a revision and extension of the article in the Ninth Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica and represents the fruit of riper reflection 
than the earlier work, tho that was in no sense amateurish. The volume lies 
on the borderland of Epistemology and Metaphysics and indeed is a good 
introduction to them. It is not light reading and presumes some acquaintance 
with historical systems of psychology and philosophy. But it is an important 
work in these days when psychologists have tried so hard to revolutionize 
the subject without making it intelligible. 


Counterfeit Miracles. By BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
New York, 1918. Pp. 327. 


This is a series of lectures delivered at the Columbia Theological 
Seminary, in Columbia, South Carolina, in October, 1917. The book is a 
curiously interesting one. The title implies that there are genuine miracles 
but the author does not mention them. It is quite apparent in passages of 
the lectures that he accepts the New Testment miracles, but rejects all others. 
His reading, however, shows that he has been obliged to approach the subject 
from the results of modern science, tho he does not put himself on a scientific 
ground in the discussion of his problem. He proceeds on the assumption that 
the authority of the Bible settles the existence of genuine miracles. He does 
not say this in so many words. He simpl¥ totally neglects the question and 
you have to infer his position from the title and the assumptions and drift 
of his discussion in setting aside the existence of miracles after those of the 
early church as recorded in the New Testament. As proof of what I have 
said I quote the first few sentences of the volume. 

“When our Lord came down to earth He drew heaven with him. The 
signs which accompanied His ministry were but the trailing clouds of glory 
which he brought from heaven, which is his home. The number of miracles 
which he wrought may be easily underrated. It has been said that in effect 
He banished disease and death from Palestine for the three years of His 


ministry. If this is exaggeration it is pardonable exaggeration. Wherever 
He went, He brought a blessing: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


One hem but of the garment that He wore 
Could medicine whole countries of their pain; 
One touch of that pale hand could restore life.” 


Wordsworth’s pantheism is not in good company here, but that aside, the 
reader will mistake the author if he supposes that the whole book is written 
in this poetic and imaginative vein. He seems here only to have betrayed 
some of the influences that have determined his belief while he employs the 
methods of scepticism for everything else but his faith. He does not see that 
he cannot indulge doubts about all miracles save those of the New Testament 
without building a back fire for the things he wishes to preserve. 

here is much that is scholarly about the book. The author has read 
widely on his subject, tho confining himself to early Christian literature and 
some recent works on faith cures and the like. But he has read with a view 
to vitiating the claims of everything but certain phenomena which were pre- 
cisely like those which he rejects. In the last lecture he complains that a 
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certain author does not define miracles which he is discussing, but he seems 
to have forgotten that he himself had not hinted at a definition of what he 
was calling counterfeit. You cannot reject miracles without defining them any 
more than you can accept them without defining them. In fact the funda- 
mental defect of the book is just in this begging of the question about what 
he is discussing. 

For instance, he accuses Augustine of being credulous in regard to certain 
stories when they were called miraculous and then he himself accepts other 
stories quite as incredible but because he can “ explain” them by “ suggestion.” 
When he is afraid to accept Augustine because he would have to accept post- 
Christian miracles he swallows stories today because we happen not to use 
that word miracle in describing them. If they were ealled miracles he would 
dispute or doubt them. He seems not to be aware that whether you believe 
in miracles or not depends wholly upon your definition of them. Believers 
define them to suit their desire to affirm them. Disbelievers define them so as 
to invoke science against them. Neither side undertakes to ascertain the 
exact facts in the narratives. 

A great deal is said about “ natural explanations” of alleged marvels. But 
this the author applies only to patristic, medizval and modern “ miracles ”, 
exempting by implication certain other “ miracles” which are evidently New 
Testament ones. Then after making this distinction and implying that miracles” 
are due to the direct act of God, he turns about and says “ Nature was made 
by God, not by man,” adding also that there “ may be forces working in nature 
not only which haven’t yet been dreamed of in our philosophy, but which are 
beyond human comprehension altogether.” To. say nothing of this last state- 
ment which deprives his whole argument of its force, the subordination of 
nature to God is to remove “natural causes” altogether and to make the 
whole system supernatural, “counterfeit miracles” and all. To that there is 
no conceivable objection. Indeed the distinction between the “‘ natural” and 
the “ supernatural” has long lapséd, except for the question of “law” or fre- 
quency. There is no difference in kind between them for the theist, but he 
goes on with artificial distinctions which only land him in a logical debacle 
or pandemonium. 

What this and similar authors never see is that we have no reason what- 
ever to believe in any story of antiquity unless we can repeat the facts today. 
If we did not have steam engines today we should never believe in the engine 
of Hiro, but call it a myth. If we did not have iron and bronze implements, 
we should not believe that early races used them. If we did not have per- 
plexing cures today, we should not believe any of the stories in Cicero and 
scores of other classical authors. Even now we believe them cum grano salis. 
But the grounds of belief are in experience and anything beyond that is subject 
to doubt. Whatever doubt the present author heaps on the later “ miracles ” 
is so much to undermine those to which he clings. He is one of those minds 
which thinks it must cling to ancient modes of expression. His blood is full 
of orthodox phrases and he has not the slightest realization that many of them 
have totally lost meaning for ages and never had any meaning apart from 
the context of contemporaneous conceptions. His work will only please 
young students who are educating themselves: to earn their bread in perpet- 
uating illusions. The whole system of defending miracles was a false one. 
The author sees that their truth can never defend a doctrine and separates 
the question of miracles and the truth of Christian doctrine. But he does not 
see that this eviscerates all interest in the New Testament stories as the 
foundation of religion. Nor would they prove anything divine apart from the 
practical application of them today, and he holds that the age of miracles 
is past. 

There is not one word on the work of psychic research. The author is as 
ignorant of that subject as if he lived in the middle ages. He has one lecture 
on Edward Irving and shows that he has not the slightest conception of what 
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the phenomena associated with him were,—and Irving, for that matter, was 
quite ignorant of their meaning. Moreover he makes Irving the originator of 
the Shakers. The fact is Shakerism originated many years before Irving 
was born. Often the author appeals to hysteria, “suggestion”, and similar 
conceptions to explain certain phenomena that are unusual and he does this 
without sense of humor enough to see that he is undermining his own ex- 
empted miracles, while he remains absolutely ignorant of the fact that they 
are not explanatory terms at all. He thinks it suffices to use a respectable 
term to eradicate the wonderful from a fact. This illusion does not char- 
acterize this author alone. It is a very prevalent one even in scientific 
circles. They are only descriptive terms, not explanatory. The author has a 
far larger task before him than the one he has undertaken and the first thing 
is to tell us what miracles are and illustrate them. He does not do this. In 
criticizing Gordon’s views he makes statements about them that would prove 
that the New Testament narratives are imperfect and incredible, but he does 
not expect this outcome to the matter. Such books will never help religion 
in these days. They will only create the scepticism which they try to lay. 


—J. H. H. 
What is This Spiritualism? By Horace Lear. Hon. Secretary of the Spiritual- 
ist Education Council. Cecil, Palmer and Hayward, Oakley House, 
Bloomsbury St., Londén, W. C. L, England, 1918. Pp. 192. 


It is not necessary to review this little book at any length. It is a very 
sensible production and shows unusual intelligence for a Spiritualist, as that 
term is understood here in the United States. It consists of a defence of 
the belief from general results, from the work of authorities like Crookes, 
Lodge, Barrett, Myers and others and then a narration briefly of facts of 
experience, some of them personal and new and indeed quite good. The 
narrow compass of the work does not permit extensive statement of incidents, 
but it is a good book and might be read with interest even by scientific 
sceptics. But that class is so saturated -vith the belief that no one is compe- 
tent to discuss the subject but disbelievers that the book will probably limit 
its influence to open minded people. It is written in a temperate spirit and 
is indeed more replete with interest than Conan Doyle’s book, as it contains 


more evidence than his and a fuller statement of the conversion to the belief 
in survival of celebrated men.—J. H. H. 


Le Merveilleux Spirite. Lucien Rovure. Rédacteur Gabriel Beauchesne, 

Paris, 117 Rue de Rennes, 1917. 

This work is wrtten by a Catholic, tho it endeavors to present the facts 
which have been connected with the real or alleged phenomena of Spiritualism. 
There is a certain kind of fairness about it all the way through. But it is 
nevertheless spoiled by the clear indication that it is written or collated with 
a view of adjudging it by the standards of the Catholic Church. Religion 
generally keeps up its antagonism to science, as if its salvation depended on 
opposition to it. Of course many alleged facts are not what they seem and 
authors of this kind make use of this circumstance to discredit them either 
by urging the circumstance or by quoting only such, facts as suit their 
controversial purposes. The author is apparently conscious of the 
weakness to which the book is exposed, as he says in the first sentence of the 
Preface that he hopes it will be a work of illumination. It can be nothing 
of the kind to any one seeking light upon the subject. It will influence only 
those whose minds are already made up. He feels forced to admit that the 
evidence probably proves the existence of spirits, but with the Pope’s tpse 
dixit he inclines to the belief that they are all evil spirits. It would cer- 
tainly be a queer universe that allows only the evil to communicate with 
us. If the author would accept the old Calvinistic doctrine of total de- 
pravity he might include the living in the case and we should have the 
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evil communicating with the evil. But he hardly has the courage of any such 
conviction. He is under the illusion that we have a standard of truth in the 
dogmas of the church and he will twist every fact to suit them. Why religion 
always sticks to illusions for its defence is past comprehension. But it does 
and will never admit progress unless it is put into the molds of the past 
which has actually been nullified by the progress. That is to say it maintains 
the contradiction of condemning its own eyes for things it has only imagined, 
and expects us to accept the opinions of the past as if they were final while 
distrusting the present which has as good credentials for truth as ‘the less 
educated populations of history. 

The author does not tell us what he means by a spirit and until he does 
defence or opposition is useless. It is a fundamental fault of nearly all 
advocates and opponents of the belief that they do not agree on their con- 
ception of “spirit.” If they did it is possible that their quotation of facts 
would be more relevant. It is just as important also that they understand the 
complications of the phenomena whose origin is expressed by that term. Our 
phrases often convey an illusion about the problem by appearing less compli- 
cated than the facts which they are intended to interpret. Authors of this kind 
should take this into account. But he assumes that we all have the same 
conception of “spirit.” This is erroneous. The conception of spirit is 
probably as various as the people who discuss one side or the other of the 
question and when undertaking a defence of the church’s position regarding 
the matter it would be well to know what we are discussing. But of course 
the book is to keep the Catholic flock from becoming tinged with a scientific 
movement which would certainly affect the Catholic Church if its members 
became inoculated with it in their thinking. The author cannot evade the 
admission that spirits are probably connected with the phenomena, but he 
does not see wherein the admission digs the grave of the church when it 
comes to asking the question why spirit communication is confined to evil 
agents when tradition and biblical authority both admit the “communion of 
the saints,” which has no meaning whatever unless spirit communication 
takes place with good agents as well. You might as well look at the facts 
without invoking authority or dogma to qualify the conclusions.—J. H. H. 


Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal. By Henry H. Gopparn. Dodd, 

Mead and Company, New York, 1919. Pp. 349. Price $5.00. 

This is not a book for students of the occult, but for those who are 
interested in the study of the abnormal and the methods by which that 
unfortunate type can be helped. The author has more sense of humor than 
most psychologists and recognizes fully and wisely the limitations of academic 
psychology. Indeed, his Preface heaps deserved ridicule on much of the 
psychology which passes for learning. While it throws no light upon the 
special problems of psychic research, the book does lay a good foundation for 
the study of the abnormal side of psychic phenomena and can be read 


with intense interest hy all who feel the need of a scientific foundation for 
this investigation —J. H. H 


Phantasms of the Living. Second Edition. By Epmunp Gurney, F. W. H. 
Myers and Frank Podmore. Edited by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, London, England. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York, 1918. 

This is a new edition of the original two volumes published in 1886 soon 
after the founding of the English Society. The material has been abbreviated 
about one half and will now be accessible to many readers who could not 
afford the original volumes. It was an epoch- making report on telepathy 


and apparitions of the living. Students of psychic research would do well 
to have it in their possession—J. H. H. 
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They Do Not Die. By Cuartes A. Hart. Author of “The Divinity that 
Shapes our Ends,” “ The Art of Being Happy,” “ Plant Life,” etc. A. and 
C. Black, Ltd., Soho Square, London, 1918. Pp. 133. Price $1.50. 


The title to this book would suggest that it was of interest to psychic 
researchers. But the reading of the book shows it to be of a type which will 
soon be extinct. It is only a rhapsody and a sort of religious dissipation in 
meaningless language. It is evident that the writer is conscious both of what 
is going on in the field of science regarding psychic phenomena and of the 
pedigree of Christianity, but he thinks that the usual way of getting communi- 
cation from the dead is “disorderly.” There is just enough truth in this 
indirect hit at Spiritualism, as reflected in its history, to prevent denying the 
accusation. But neither can it be affirmed in any such sense as the author 
intends it. It is perfectly clear that he believes in communication with the 
discarnate, but he neither tells us how this can be done nor gives one iota of 
evidence for it. He is very optimistic about the world. The “ Proem” says: 
“For you there is ‘Beauty for ashes’ if you no longer blind your eyes with 
dust: beauty at the heart of things: life and light in the spirit.” Yes, if you 
have 2 good salary and a respectable position that enables you to escape the 
struggle for existence and the dirt and smut of the world. But what do you 
know about the next life about which you are so rhapsodic? 
evidence, we can listen to you. But passionate assertion avails nothing. And 
neither do snobbish attitudes about the means of communication. One 
can only wonder how publishers can be deluded by such books, unless their 
only interest is the money in them. There is certainly no enlightenment. 


—J. H. H. 


If you give us 


Spiritualism: Its History, Phenomena and Doctrine. By J. Artnur Him. 


With an Introduction by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. George H. Doran 
Company, New York, 1919. Pp. 316. Price $2.00 Net. 


This book is just what its title represents it to be. The Preface avows 
that it is intended to take the place of Mr. Podmore’s “Modern Spiritualism,” 
which consisted of two volumes and was more exhaustive than Mr. Hill’s 
work. Mr. Hill correctly states that Mr. Podmore’s work was too negative 
for any but an ephemeral use. It was designed to make or defend a reputa- 
tion for scepticism, not for any constructive treatment of the subject. Mr. 
Hill, on the other hand, exhibits a more sympathetic attitude toward the 
constructive aspect of the subject. He has written a good book. There is 
no use to go over it in detail. It is too brief to give more than a cursory 
account of the subject. Some day we shall have to have a thorough history 
of the problem that will include the study of the facts from the standpoint 
of abnormal psychology and that will involve a different type of mind from 
that of Mr. Hill. In the meantime this book will give readers some conception 
of the broad history and scope of the subject. Every one scientifically 
interested in the subject should read this book. The Introduction by Sir A. 
Conan Doyle is calculated to invite intelligent respect for both the problem 
and the book itself. It represents a very healthy challenge for the Philistine 
who still rambles about “in a world unrealized.”—J. H. H. 


Man is a Spirit. By J. ArtrHur Hitt, Author of “ Psychical Investigations.” 

George H. Doran Company, New York, 1918. Pp. 199. Price $1.50. 

This work follows closely the “‘ Psychical Investigations,” but is less pre- 
tentious as scientific work. The author does not claim that the facts here 
recorded are especially scientific, but is entirely correct in saying that, whether 
evidential or not of the supernormal, they should have record. The facts are 
along the line of those recorded by the Society for Psychical Research and will 
prove of interest to all who follow this work, especially to those who realize 
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that collective masses of fact will in the end both invoke investigation and 
confirm conclusions.—J. H. H. 


The Abolishing of Death. By Basit Kinc. The Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion, New York, 1919. Pp. 197. Price $1.25, 


The first sentence of the Foreword of this book is as follows: “It will 
be observed that the following pages are offered to the reader not as proofs 
but as phenomena.” That statement disarms a good deal of criticism. If the 
book had been offered as evidence of communication, it could have been 
laughed out of court. But the author has taken a very sensible course in 
disavowing the purpose of proving a theory. Stating that it is only a summary 
of “phenomena” allows us to think and speak of it as having only a psycho- 
logical interest, if we insist on so limiting its meaning. But with so many 
books of the kind issuing from so many people all over the world, with only 
one trend in them, the psychological interest may easily merge into a wider 
problem. 

The Foreword is a good argument against the Philistine class for not 
paying proper attention to the subject. The author is new to the subject, but 
much in earnest about it. He had been attracted to the subject by reading 
“The Seven Purposes” by Margaret Cameron. Soon he found an automatic 
writer nearer home and she was tried with the result that the present book 
was produced. 

It is not necessary to go into any detailed analysis of it. Nor will we take 
up space with any special or detailed criticism. We can only say that those 
who are looking for evidence of survival will not find it in the volume and it 
is very fortunate that this purpose of giving it is disavowed. But this 
disclaimer and protection is marred by a tendency to regard it as spirit 
communication all the way through after announcement that it was not 
evidence. The psychological problem should have been emphasized and 
readers left to explain the facts by normal processes, if they could. If the 
facts are spiritistic, they can have their defence only in other works that are a 
mixture of evidential and non-evidential phenomena and not from either the 
contents of the present volume or from their anomalous psychological 
character. There is too much of a tendency to take such works as revelations 
and to believe uncritically what they say. What the author does not think of 
is the conditions affecting such phenomena, on the supposition that they 
are genuine communications from the dead. Those conditions may be so 
complex that we not only do not get the messages in their purity, but in a more 
fragmentary character than they appear or than we know, to say nothing of 
the difficulty of giving us an adequate account of a life which may be very 
different from what we suppose, even tho it has points of resemblance and 
contact with our own. 

Nevertheless there is much common sense in the volume and very fair 
criticism of the class that will not pay attention to the subject. It is worth 
reading by all psychic researchers, if only to learn what is going on in the 
world and if only they read it from the point of view of psychology rather 
than as revelation to be implicitly believed—J. H. H. 


Religion and Culture. A Critical Survey of Methods of Approach to 
Religious Phenomena. By Freprertck ScHuerITER, Ph. D. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 1919. Pp. 206. 

This volume has no interest whatever to psychic researchers, and so far 
as the reviewer can see it has no interest for the study of religious phe- 
nomena, whether they be either true or false. “Magic” is referred to 
frequently, but I doubt if any person whatever could ascertain what the 


author means by it. No light seems to be thrown upon any problem either 
in religion or science.—J. H. H. 
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The New Revelation. By Sir ArrHur Conan Doyie. George H. Doran 

Company, New York. 1918. Pp. 122. Price $1.25. 

This little book is better and more interesting than the author’s recent 
article in a popular magazine. It is not a book to be reviewed critically in a 
scientific publication, nor does the author make any pretense of writing a 
scientific book. He is speaking to the layman as a man of common sense, 
tho he has intelligence enough to give some facts which the academic 
Philistine will be called upon to consider when he can escape the wrappings 
of scientific snobbery and incredulity. The book can be recommended for its 
spirit and for its general interest without regarding it as either scientific or 
unscientific. It will help the work of psychic research wherever the public 
can be influenced by well known men of common sense.—J. H. H 


Reunion in Eternity. By Str W. Rosertson Nicoi., M. A., LL. D. George 

H. Doran Company, New York. 1919. Pp. 295. 

This book may be described as one of religious rhetoric. If it were verse 
we could say poetry. It is mere poetry all but the rhyme and verse. It has 
no scientific note in it for students of psychic research. For those who want 
sentimental philosophy founded on the imagination and emotion it may serve 
a useful purpose. But those who are looking for evidence to prove a truth 
will not find it here. I do not criticize it for its motive nor for the psycho- 
logical interest that it may have for minds that seek satisfaction out of hope. 


But that does not prevent remarking that the scientific man will get no help 
out of it—J. H. H. 


Hell and its Problems. By J. Goprrey RaAupert, K. S. G. Catholic Union 
Store, Buffalo, N. Y. Pp. 108. 


Spiritistic Phenomena and Their Interpretation. By J. Goprrey RaupeErt, 
K. S. G. Catholic Union Store, Buffalo, N. Y. Pp. 64. Price 20 cents. 
Mr. Raupert has written on the subject of psychic research and takes the 

Catholic view of it. He was educated a Protestant, was converted to Roman 

Catholicism, and has gone to extremes in it. He feels obliged to admit the 

facts of psychic research, but he tries laboriously to evade their significance 

whenever they contravene tradition and to quote them when he thinks they 
will support some religious dogma. He does not realize that, if you invoke 
science, you must accept its negative results as well as its positive ones. 

There is no interest in either pamphlet for psychic researchers. The one 
on Hell is just a mediaeval discussion in which the author supposes that 
people who have no facts have as good opinions as people who have them. 
The theologians who simply spun things out of their imaginations never had 
any right to authority, but with Mr. Raupert they seem to have more weight 
than any man with thousands of facts to the contrary. I note that Mr. Raupert 
is careful not to tell us specifically what Hell is. His first chapter is on the 
Christian doctrine of it and that amounts to saying that it is, but not what it 
is. A Hell which is not specifically definable is not worth worrying about. 
But it has never been anything but a bogey for frightening people into sub- 
mission and tho some sort of penalty may be desirable for some people, I am 
sure that Mr. Raupert has not found the secret of it by reliance upon the 
opinions of people in the past with whom we cannot argue and who depended 
on the imagination rather than fact for their views. 

The two pamphlets are simply screeds in favor of tradition and show no 
realization whatever of the influence of science to displace tradition in 
everything, in religion quite as much as in geography, astronomy, history, 
psychology, etc. Strange that men will not see that truth has to be tested by 
personal experience and that the past is no final judge of the present. But 
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then works of this kind will not affect any person whose prejudices and 
opinions are not already made up.—J. H. H. 


Our Immortality. By D. P. Ruopes. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1919. Pp. 310. Price $2.00. 


This is a curious book. Most of it does not bear upon immortality at all. 
But it is an intelligently written book on the subjects undertaken. Part I is 
on the Foundation of Knowledge. Part II is on The Meaning of Immortality 
and then Part III is on various subjects connected with war, murder, 
eugenics, alcoholism, marriage, property, government and one or two other 
problems, all supposed to be affected by the belief in immortality. In that 
we agree with the author. But so many people have become saturated 
with the expectation of scientific proof whenever that subject is mentioned 
that most readers would look to the book for light upon it. The author is not 
concerned with evidence for this belief. He assumes the belief to be well 
enough founded in universal consent and the patent facts of human instinct 
and consciousness and then goes on to examine its place in the ethical and 
social institutions of man. It contains interesting reading for those who care 
to explore the remoter labyrinths of the subject, its interest is largely for 
those already convinced and who are seeking enlightenment on philosophical 
issues related to the problem. None will find conviction made by the book, 
unless it should appeal to their suspicion that the influence of the belief on 
ethics and religious ideas is a measure of proof—J. H. H. 


They Who Understand. By Lir1an Wurrine. Little, Brown and Company, 

Boston. 1919. Pp. 200. Price $1.25 Net. 

This is one of the many books instigated by the war, and might almost be 
said to be one of the many books on the same subject by the same author. 
It is not a record of experiences, but a discussion of psychic research from 
the point of view of its authorities and investigators. The book represents an 
effort to offer help to those who have suffered by the loss of friends and 
relatives in the war. It does not offer personal experience or personal 
evidence for survival, but arrays the evidence and opinions of the recognized 
investigators of the subject. It is well done and ought to be helpful to all 
who are interested in the subject. Readers are not required to wade through 
the bogs of evidence, but may find help and satisfaction in the weight of 
opinion of men like Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Barrett, Sir William 
Crookes and others of equal rank as scientific and intelligent men. For those 
who rely on authorities the book will be helpful to a high degree, but the 
sceptic will not find what he seeks and it was not intended in the book that he 
should do so. Like all that Miss Whiting has written upon the subject the 
book ought to serve the purpose for which it was produced.—J. H. H. 


“ Memoirs of Edward, Earl of Sandwich,” By Mrs. Srevart Erskine. Pp. 

301. E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 1919. 

This fairly well-written book is of interest to psychical research only in 
its last chapters, for the full recognition of his singular healing power came 
to the Earl of Sandwich only in his seventy-first year. 

In the Boer war he turned his house into a convalescent hospital and 
afterward believed that he then had the gift of psychic healing, though he 
gives no instances of the use of it. In 1908 when he was sixty-nine the 
“intuition” came to him to tell his butler, who was suffering from recurrent 
spasms of pain, that it would not return, which proved to be the case. 

In 1910 he returned from a journey to find the same butler in a bad 
physical and mental state, and sent for the same Mr. Hickson whose visit to 
this country in 1920 has roused so much interest, especially in the church, in 
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psychical healing. Immediately on being introduced Mr. Hickson said to the 
Earl, “ You have the same power that I have.” 

Thereupon after some initial treatments by Mr. Hickson the Earl treated 
the butler “ daily for about four months,” and his improvement was “ marvel- 
ous.” But he does not appear to have been able to cure his own carbuncles 
which caused him to desist from healing work for some months, though 
later he was accustomed to think lightly of the distinction between organic 
and functional ailments so far as “ the power of God” to heal was concerned. 
Afterward we read of his treating a poor patient almost daily for two years, 
which seems to indicate that “the power of God” was very slow to operate 
in some cases. 

In 1911 Mrs. Charlotte Herbine, an American medium, met him and told 
him that her guide “ Dr. Coulter” directed him to resume healing, and 
promised that his own health should not suffer, which proved to be the case. 
It appears that Mrs. Herbine became an inmate of the Earl’s household, but 
that the purported messages and directions from Dr. Coulter came not only 
through her but also through his niece Mrs. Scott-Gatty, if I understand the 
obscure statement in the preface correctly. 

The Earl testified before a clerical and medical committee appointed to 
examine into the subject of mental healing in 1912. The Report of the 
Commission, in 1914, stated that “Faith or Spiritual Healing, like all treat- 
ments by suggestion, can be expected to be permanently effective only in cases 
of what are generally termed ‘ functional disorder.’ ” 

The account given in the book of the healing work of the Earl of Sand- 
wich and its relations to spirit directions is too brief and fragmentary to 
base any particular conclusions upon.—W. F. P. 


The Psychology of Dreams. By Witt1aAmM §S. Watsu, M. D. Pp. 349. New 
York. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1920. 


This book is an excellent review of the subject, written in a popular, 
lucid style, and well adapted to the non-professional reader who wants a book 
to cover the whole subject. This book is most complete on the side of 
hygiene and pathology, as would be expected from the authorship. About 
one-half of the book is occupied with discussion about the relation of dreams 
to health and disease. The latest theories of diagnosis are included, but are 
not made too prominent. The chapters on day-dreams are particularly 
interesting and practical, and should be carefully read by parents and teachers. 

On his own ground the author is sufficiently impartial and judicial, but the 
same can not be said regarding his treatment of supernormal psychology— 
some of whose phenomena he briefly describes but whose adequate explanation 
to him is always either normal mentality or coincidence. This bias is particu- 
larly manifest in his chapter on prophetic dreams, which well illustrates the 
heavy tax on credulity which is assumed by those who evade the difficulties 
of the occult by taking for granted that its phenomena are all explicable by 
familiar truth. Perhaps another assumption would make a more useful 


working hypothesis. As the book does not claim to be a contribution to the 
subject no extended notice is needed.—G. H. J 


D. D. Home: His Life and Mission. By Mme. Dunotas Home. Edited, 
with an Introduction by Sir A. C. Doyle. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1921. 


_This volume is an abridged reprint of the translation of Mme. Home’s 
original work which appeared in London in 1888. The authoress was 
Home’s second wife and her work, together with the /ncidents in my Life. 
constitute the fullest sources of information we possess on the life and doings 
of David Dunglas Home. 


For those who do not care to go to the trouble and expense of procuring 
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a copy of the earlier edition this book will be found of great service. A con- 
siderable number of letters quoted in favor of Home’s mediumship were ex- 
amined in their originals by Mr. Myers in Paris and found to be authentic 
with only those alterations found necessary for the purposes of publication. 
Those readers who want an admirable and lengthy review of the original 
work will find it on pp. 101-146 of volume IV. of the Journal of the English 
Society for Psychical Research. It is sufficient here to say that for those 
who wish to be familiar with the life of one of the most extraordinary men 
in human history the book will be found to be indispensable. Home's phe- 
nomena are almost beyond discussion now. There was a time when it 
would have been possible to examine Home’s mediumship with as much care 
as could have been given to one single branch of scientific research. That 
opportunity was passed by through the almost criminal negligence of so called 
scientific men, who, in order to bolster up their own ideas of what nature 
ought to be, refused even to look at phenomena which appeared at first to 
contradict their own theories. Of all mediums of whom we have any record 
Home was probably the most opén for investigation. He asked for it; he 
delighted in it; he held his sittings in either full daylight or in subdued light, 
only very rarely requiring darkness. His phenomena were extremely varied, 
of an amazing character, and had abundant testimony in their support. Cases 
of his levitation alone are sufficient to make the serious man think twice be- 
fore denying the validity of this remarkable and well nigh incredible phe- 
nomenon. Mr. Joseph McCabe, a somewhat credulous writer of the ration- 
alist school, says in his recent book, Spiritualism, A Popular History from 
1847, that “the fact is, that no one ever saw the entire body of Home or any 
other medium plainly floating in the air without support” (p. 119). But the 
writer in Mr. C. M. Davies’s Mystic London, says that he has “seen Mr. 
Home float around Mr. S. C. Hall’s drawing-room, and handled him above 
and below in transitu” (p. 359 and cf. p. 378) which seems clear enough and 
fully disposes of Mr. McCabe’s bold statement. (See also the Master of 
Lindsay’s testimony of a levitation in full light, in the Dialectical Society’s 
Report (1871), pp. 214-215.) 

In the days when Home was amongst us there were few persons who had 
made any specialty of psychical research and so the public had to rely upon 
the opinions of scientists, who (with the exception of Sir Wm. Crookes and 
a few others) were too ignorant and bigoted even to consent to observe the 
phenomena at all. To day the case is somewhat different and there are many 
observers who are fully competent to judge such phenomena without having 
to call in persons of reputation in other branches of scientific inquiry. Thus 
it is to be hoped that a second Home, if ever such should appear, will be 
treated as a subject for the most painstaking, careful and sympathetic scien- 
tific research that it would be possible to bestow upon him. In the meantime 
it behooves every investigator to become acquainted with past history and 
especially with the phenomena presented by D. D. Home. For this purpose 
this book will be found an important link in a long course of reading although 
the inclusion of an index would have made it much more serviceable. 


E. J, D. 











